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THE PINE-PLANTERS. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


(The man fills in the earth; the sad-faced woman 
holds the tree upright, and meditates). 


I. 


From the unwound bundle 
We take each tree, 
And set it up 
Where it has to be ; 
When, in a moment, 
As if from fear 
Of Life in earnest 
Beginning here, 
It starts a sighing 
Through day and night, 
Though while downlying 
voiceless quite. 


II. 


It will sigh in the morning, 
Will sigh at noon, 
At the winter’s warning, 
In wafts of June ; 
Grieving that never 
Kind Fate decreed 
It could not ever 
Remain a seed, 
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And shun the welter 
Of things without, 
Unneeding shelter 


From storm and drought. 


Thus, all unknowing 
For whom or what 
We set it growing 
In this bleak spot, 
It still will grieve here 
Throughout its time, 
Unable to leave here 
Or change its clime ; 
Or tell the story 
Of us to-day 
When, halt and hoary, 
We’ve passed away. 
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BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.' 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIRST OF THE EBB. 


Tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 


THE days were short and November was drawing to its end when 
Barlasch returned to Dantzig. Already the frost, holding its own 
against a sun that seemed to linger in the North that year, exer- 
cised its sway almost to midday and drew a mist from the level 
plains. 

The autumn had been one of unprecedented splendour, making 
the imaginative whisper that Napoleon, like asecond Joshua, could 
exact obedience even fromthe sun. A month earlier, soon after the 
retreat was ordered, the nights had begun to be cold, but the days 
remained brilliant. Now the rivers were shrouded in white mist 
and still water was frozen. 

Barlasch seemed to take it for understood that a billet holds 
good throughout a whole campaign. But the door of No. 36 
Frauengasse was locked when he turned its iron handle. He 
knocked, and waited on the step. 

It was Désirée who opened the door at length—Désirée, grown 
older, with something new in her eyes. Barlasch, sure of his 
entrée, had already removed his boots, which he carried in his 
hand ; this added to a certain surreptitiousness in his attitude. 
A handkerchief was bound over his left eye. He wore his shako 
still, but the rest of his uniform verged on the fantastic. Under a 
light-blue Bavarian cavalry cape he wore a peasant’s homespun 
shirt, and he carried no arms. ~ 
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He pushed past Désirée rather unceremoniously, glad to get 
within doors. He was very lame, and of his blue knitted stock- 
ing only the legs remained ; he was barefoot. 

He limped towards the kitchen, glancing over his shoulder to 
make sure that Désirée shut the door. The chair he had made 
his own stood just within the open door of the kitchen. It was 
nine o’clock in the morning and Lisa had gone to market. 
Barlasch sat down. 

‘ Voila,’ he said, and that was all. But by a gesture he de- 
scribed the end of the world. Then he scowled at her with his 
available eye with suspicion, and she turned away suddenly, as 
one may who has not a clear conscience. 

‘What is the matter with your eye?’ she asked, in order to 
break the silence. He laid aside his hat, and his ragged hair, 
quite white, fell to his shoulders. By way of answer he unknotted - 
the bloodstained dusky handkerchief and looked up at her. The 
hidden eye was uninjured and as bright as the other. 

‘Nothing,’ he answered, and he confirmed the statement by a 
low-born wink. More than once he glanced, with a glaring light 
in his eye, towards the cupboard where Lisa kept the bread, and 
quite suddenly Désirée knew that he was starving. She ran to 
the cupboard and hurriedly set down on the table before him 
what was there. It was not much—a piece of cold meat and 
a whole loaf. 

He had taken off his haversack, and was fumbling in it with 
unsteady hands. At last he found that which he sought. It was 
wrapped in a silk scarf that must have come from Cashmere to 
Moscow, and from Moscow in his haversack with pieces of horse- 
flesh and muddy roots to Dantzig. With that awkwardness in 
giving and taking which belongs to his class, he held out to 
Désirée a little square ‘ ikon’ no bigger than a playing-card. It 
was of gold, set with diamonds, and the faces of the Virgin and 
Child were painted with exquisite delicacy. 

‘It is a thing to say your prayers to,’ he said gruffly. 

By an effort he kept his eyes averted from the food on the 
table. 

‘I met a baker on the bridge,’ he said, ‘and offered it to him 
for a loaf, but he refused.’ 

And there was a whole history of human suffering and tempta- 
tion—of the human fall—in his curt laugh. While Désirée was 
looking at the treasure in speechless admiration, he turned 
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suddenly and took the bread and meat in his grimy hands. His 
crooked fingers closed over the loaf, making the crust crack, and 
for a second the expression of his face was not human. Then he 
hurried to the room that had been his, like a dog that seeks to 
hide its greed in its kennel. 

In a surprisingly short time he came back, the greyness all 
gone from his face though his eyes still glittered with the dry hard 
light of starvation. He went back to the chair near the door and 
sat down. 

‘Seven hundred miles,’ he said, looking down at his feet with 
a shake of the head, ‘ seven hundred miles in six weeks.’ 

Then he glanced at her and out through the open door to 
make sure none could overhear. 

‘ Because I was afraid,’ he added in a whisper. ‘I am easily 
frightened. I am not brave.’ 

Désirée shook her head and laughed. Women have from 
all time accepted the theory that a uniform makes a man 
courageous. 

‘They had to abandon the guns,’ he went on, ‘soon after 
quitting Moscow. The horses were starving. There was a steep 
hill and the guns were left at the bottom. Then I began to be 
afraid. There were some marching with candelabras on their 
backs and nothing in their carnassiéves. They carried a million 
francs on their shoulders and death in their faces. I was afraid. 
I carried salt—salt—and nothing else. Then one day I saw the 
Emperor’s face. That was enough. The samenight I crept away 
while the others slept round the fire. They looked like a 
masquerade. Some of them wore ermine. Oh! I was afraid, I 
tell you. I only had the salt and some horse. There was plenty 
of that on the road. And that toy. I found it in Moscow. I 
stood in a cellar, as big as this room, fullof such things. But one 
thinks of one’s life. I only carried salt, and that picture for you 
. . . to say your prayers to. The good God will hear you per- 
haps; He has no time to listen to us others.’ 

And he used the last words as a French peasant, which is a 
survival of serfdom that has come down through the furnace of 
the Revolution. 

‘But I cannot take it,’ said Désirée. ‘It is worth a million 
francs.’ 

He looked at her fiercely. 

‘You think that I look for something in return ?’ 
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‘Oh no!’ she answered. ‘I have nothing to give you in 
return. I am as poor as you.’ 

‘Then we can be friends,’ he said. He was eyeing surrep- 
tiously a mug of beer which Désirée had set before him on the 
table. Some instinct, or the teaching of the last two months, 
made it repugnant to him to eat or drink beneath his neighbour’s 
eye. He was a sorry-looking figure, not far removed from the 
animals, and in his downward journey he had picked up, perhaps, 
the instinct which none can explain, telling an animal to take its 
food in secret. 

Désirée went to the window, turning her back to him, and 
looked out into the yard. She heard him drink and set the mug 
down again with a gulp. 

‘You were in Moscow?’ she said at length, half turning 
towards him so that he could see her profile and her short upper 
lip, which was parted as if to ask a question which she did not 
put into words. He looked her slowly up and down beneath his 
heavy eyebrows, his little cunning eyes alight with suspicion. He 
watched her parted lips, which were tilted at the corners, showing 
humour and a nature quick to laugh or suffer. Then he jerked 
his head upwards as if he saw the unasked question quivering 
there, and bore her some malice for her silence. 

‘Yes! Iwas in Moscow,’ he said, watching the colour fade 
from her face. ‘And I saw him—your husband—there. I was 
on guard outside his door the night we entered the city. It was I 
who carried to the post the letter he wrote you. He was very 
anxious that it should reach you. You received it—that love- 
letter ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Désirée gravely, in no wise responding to a 
sudden forced gaiety in Papa Barlasch, which was only an evidence 
of the shyness with which rough men all the world over approach 
the subject of love, lacking the refinement with which half- 
educated women in these days strip it bare and pick it to pieces 
on the housetops, so that there shall be no glamour left in it. 

‘I never saw him again,’ went on Barlasch, ‘ for the “ general ” 
sounded, and I went out into the streets to find the city on fire. 
In a great army, as in a large country, one may easily lose one’s 
own brother. But he will return—have no fear. He has good 
fortune—the fine gentleman.’ 

He stopped and scratched his head, looking at her sideways 
with a grimace of bewilderment. 
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‘It is good news I bring you,’ he muttered. ‘He was alive 
and well when we began the retreat. He was on the staff, and 
the staff had horses and carriages. They had bread to eat, I am 
told.’ 

‘ And you—what had you ?’ asked Désirée, over her shoulder. 

‘No matter,’ he answered gruffly, ‘ since I am here.’ 

‘ And yet you believe in that man still,’ flashed out Désirée, 
turning to face him. 

Barlasch held up a warning finger, as if bidding her to be 
silent on a subject on which she was not capable of forming a 
judgment. He wagged his head from side to side and heaved a 
sigh. 

‘I tell you,’ he said, ‘I saw his face after Malo-Jaroslavetz ; 
we lost ten thousand that day. And I was afraid, For I saw in 
it that he was going to leave us as he did in Egypt. I am not 
afraid when he is there—not afraid of the Devil—or the bon 
Dieu, but when Napoleon is not there——’ he broke off with a 
gesture describing abject terror. 

‘ They say in Dantzig,’ said Désirée, ‘that he will never get 
back across the Bérésina, for the Russians are bringing two armies 
to stop him there. They say that the Prussians will turn against 
him,’ 

‘ Ah—they say that already ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He looked at her with a sudden light of anger in his eyes. 

‘ Who has taught you to hate Napoleon ?’ he asked bluntly. 

And again Désirée turned away from his glance as if she could 
not meet it. 

‘No one,’ she answered. 

‘It is not the patron,’ said Barlasch, muttering his thoughts 
as he hobbled to the door of his little room and began unloading 
his belongings with a view to ablution ; for he was a self-contained 
traveller, carrying with him all he required. ‘It isnot the patron. 
Because such a hatred as his cannot be spoken of. It is not your 
husband, because Napoleon is his god.’ 

He broke off with one of his violent jerks of the head, almost 
threatening to dislocate his neck, and looked at her fixedly. 

‘It is because you have grown into a woman since I went away.’ 

And out came his accusing finger, though Désirée had her 
back turned towards him, and there was none other to see. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with deadly contempt, ‘Isee. I see!’ 
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‘Did you expect me to grow up intoa man?’ asked Désirée, 
over her shoulder. 

Barlasch stood in the doorway, his lips and jaw moving as if 
he were masticating wingéd words. At length, having failed to 
find a tremendous answer, he softly closed the door. 

This was not the only wise old veteran of the Grand Army to 
see which way the wind blew; for many another after the battle 
of Malo-Jaroslavetz packed upon his back such spoil as he could 
carry and set off on foot for France. For the cold had come at 
length, and not a horse in the French army was roughed for the 
snowy roads, nor, indeed, had provision been made to rough them. 
This was a sign not lost upon those who had horses to care for. 
The Emperor, who forgot nothing, had forgotten this. He who 
foresaw everything had omitted to foresee the winter. He had 
ordered a retreat from Moscow, in the middle of October, of an 
army in summer clothing, without provision for the road. The 
only hope was to retreat through a new line of country not 
despoiled by the enormous army in its advance of every grain 
of corn, every blade of grass. But this hope was frustrated 
by the Russians who, hemming them in, forced them to keep the 
road along which they had made so triumphant a march on 
Moscow. 

Already, in the ranks, it was whispered that by the light of 
the burning city some had perceived dark forms moving on the 
distant plains—a Russian army passing westward in front of them 
to await and cut them off at the passage of some river. The 
Russians had fought well at Borodino: they fought desperately at 
Malo-Jaroslavetz, which town was taken and retaken eleven times 
and left in cinders. 

The Grand Army was no longer in a position to choose its 
way. It was forced to cross again the battlefield of Borodino, 
where thirty thousand dead lay yet unburied. But Napoleon 
was still with them, his genius flashing out at times with some- 
thing of the fire which had taken men’s breath away and burnt 
his name indelibly into the pages of the world’s history. Even 
when hard pressed he never missed a chance of attacking. The 
enemy never made a mistake that he did not give them reason 
to rue it. 

To the waiting world came at length the news that the winter, 
so long retarded, had closed down over Russia. In Dantzig, so 
near the frontier, a hundred rumours chased each other through 
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the streets ; and day by day Antoine Sebastian grew younger and 
gayer. It seemed as if a weight long laid upon his heart had 
been lifted at last. He made a journey to K6énigsberg soon after 
Barlasch’s return, and came back with eager eyes. His correspond- 
ence was enormous. He had, it seemed, a hundred friends who 
gave him news and asked something in exchange—advice, 
encouragement, warning. And all the while men whispered that 
Prussia would ally herself to Russia, Sweden, and England. 

From Paris came news of a growing discontent. For France, 
among a multitude of virtues, has one vice unpardonable to 
Northern men: she turns from a fallen friend. 

Soon followed the news of Bérésina—a poor little river of 
Lithuania—where the history of the world hung for a day as on 
a thread. But a flash of the dying genius surmounted super- 
human difficulties, and the catastrophe was turned into a disaster. 
The divisions of Victor and Oudinot—the last to preserve any 
semblance of military discipline—were almost annihilated. The 
French lost twelve thousand killed or drowned in the river, 
sixteen thousand prisoners, twelve of the remaining guns. But 
they were across the Bérésina. There was no longer a Grand 
Army, however. There was no army at all—only a starving, 
struggling trail of men stumbling through the snow, without 
organisation or discipline or hope. 

It was a disaster on the same gigantic scale as the past vic- 
tories—a disaster worthy of such a conqueror. Even his enemies 
forgot to rejoice. They caught their breath and waited. 

And suddenly came the news that Napoleon was in Paris. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A FORLORN HOPE. 


The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck. 


‘Ir is time to do something,’ said Papa Barlasch on the December 
morning when the news reached Dantzig that Napoleon was no 
longer with the army—that he had made over the parody of 
command of the phantom army to Murat, King of Naples—that he 
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had passed like an evil spirit unknown through Poland, Prussia, 
Germany, travelling twelve hundred miles night and day at 
breakneck speed, alone, racing to Paris to save his throne. 

‘It is time to do something,’ said all Europe, when it was too 
late. For Napoleon was himself again—alert, indomitable, raising 
a new army, calling on France to rise to such heights of energy 
and vitality as only France can compass ; for the colder nations of 
the North lack the imagination that enables men to pit them- 
selves against the gods at the bidding of some stupendous will, 
only second to the will of God Himself. 

‘Go to Dantzig and hold it till I come,’ Napoleon had said to 
Rapp. ‘Retreat to Poland and hold on to anything you can till 
I come back with a new army,’ he had commanded Murat and 
Prince Eugene. 

‘It is time to do something,’ said all the conquered nations, 
looking at each other for initiation. And lo! the Master of 
Surprises struck them dumb by his sudden apparition in his own 
capital, with all the strings of the European net gathered as if by 
magic into his own hands again. 

While everybody told his neighbour that it was time to do 
something, no one knew what to do. For it has pleased the 
Creator to put a great many talkers into this world and only 
a few men of action to make its history. 

Papa Barlasch knew what to do, however. 

‘Where is that sailor?’ he asked Désirée, when she had told 
him the news which Mathilde brought in from the streets. ‘ He 
who took the patron’s valise that night—the cousin of your 
husband.’ 

‘There is a man at Zoppot who will tell you,’ she answered. 

‘ Then I go to Zoppot.’ 

Barlasch had lived unmolested in the Frauengasse since his 
return. He was an old man, ill-clad, with a bloody handkerchief 
bound over one eye. No one asked him any questions, except 
Sebastian, who heard again and again the tale of Moscow—how 
the army which had crossed into Russia four hundred thousand 
strong was reduced to a hundred thousand when the retreat 
began ; how handmills were issued to the troops to grind corn 
which did not exist; how the horses died in thousands and the 
men in hundreds from starvation ; how God at last had turned 
his face from Napoleon. 

‘Something must be done. The patron will do nothing; he 
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is in the clouds, he is dreaming dreams of a new France, that 
bourgeois. Iamanold man. Yes, I will go to Zoppot.’ 

‘You mean that we should have heard from Charles before 
now,’ said Désirée. 

‘Name of thunder! he may be in Paris!’ exclaimed Barlasch, 
with the sudden anger that anxiety commands. ‘He is on the 
staff, I tell you.’ 

For suspense is one of the most contagious of human emo- 
tions, and makes a quicker call upon our sympathy than any 
other. Do we not feel such a desire that our neighbour may 
know the worst without delay, that we race to impart it to 
him ? 

Nor was Désirée alone in the trial which had drawn certain 
lines about her gay lips; for Mathilde had told her father and 
sister that should Colonel de Casimir return from the war he 
would ask her hand in marriage. 

‘And that other—the Colonel,’ added Barlasch, glancing at 
Mathilde, ‘he is on the staff too. They are safe enough, I tell 
you that. They are doubtless together. They were together at 
Moscow. I saw them, and took an order from them. They were 

. at their work.’ 

Mathilde did not like Papa Barlasch. She would, it seemed, 
rather have no news at all of de Casimir than learn it from the 
old soldier, for she quitted the room without even troubling to 
throw him a glance of disdain. 

Barlasch waited with working lips until the sound of her 
footsteps ceased on the stairs. Then he pushed across the 
kitchen table a piece of writing-paper, rather yellow and woolly. 
It had been to Moscow and back. 

‘ Write a word to him,’ he said. ‘I will take it to Zoppot.’ 

‘But you can send a message by the fisherman whose name 
I have given you,’ answered Désirée. 

‘ And will he heed the message ? Will he come ashore at a 
word from me—only Barlasch ? Remember it is his life that he 
carries in his hand. An English sailor with a French name! 
Thunder of thunder! They would shoot him like a rat!’ 

Désirée shook her head; but Barlasch was not to be denied. 
He brought pen and ink from the dresser and pushed them across 
the table. 

‘I would not ask it, he said, ‘if it was not necessary. Do 
you think he will mind the danger? He will like it. He will 
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say to me, “ Barlasch, I thank you.” Ah! I know him. Write. 
He will come.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Désirée. 

‘Why? How should I know that? He came before when 
you asked him.’ 

Désirée leant over the table and wrote six words: 

‘Come, if you can come safely.’ 

Barlasch took up the paper, and, pushing up the bandage 
which had served to bring him unharmed through Russia, he 
frowned at it without understanding. 

‘It is not all writings that I can read,’ he admitted. ‘Have 
you signed it ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then sign something that he will know, and no other— 
they might shoot me. Your baptismal name.’ 

And she wrote ‘ Désirée’ after the six words. 

Barlasch folded the paper carefully and placed it in the lining 
of an old felt hat of Sebastian’s which he now wore. He bound a 
scarf over his ears, after the manner of those who live on the 
Baltic shores in winter. 

‘You can leave the rest to me,’ he said; and with a nod and 
a grimace expressive of cunning he left her. 

He did not return that night. The days were short now, for 
the winter was well set in. It was nearly dark the next after- 
noon and very cold when he came back. He sent Lisa upstairs 
for Désirée. 

‘ First,’ he said, ‘there is a question for the patron. Will he 
quit Dantzig ?—that is the question.’ 

‘No,’ answered Désirée. 

‘Rapp is coming,’ said Barlasch, emphasising each point with 
one finger against the side of his nose. ‘He will hold Dantzig. 
There will be a siege. Let the patron make no mistake. It will 
not be like the last one. Rapp was outside then; he will be 
inside this time. He will hold Dantzig till the bottom falls out 
of the world.’ 

‘ My father will not leave,’ said Désirée. ‘He has said so. 
He knows that Rapp is coming, with the Russians behind him.’ 

‘ But,’ interrupted Barlasch, ‘ he thinks that Prussia will turn 
and declare war against Napoleon. That may be. Who knows? 
The question is, Can the patron be induced to quit Dantzig ?’ 

Désirée shook her head. 
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‘It is not I,’ said Barlasch, ‘who ask the question. You 
understand ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand. My father will not quit Dantzig.’ 

Whereupon Barlasch made a gesture conveying a desire to 
think as kindly of Antoine Sebastian as he could. 

‘In half an hour,’ he said, ‘ when it is dark, will you come for 
a walk with me along the Langfuhr road—where the unfinished 
ramparts are ?’ 

Désirée looked at him and hesitated. 

‘ Oh—good—if you are afraid——’ said Barlasch. 

‘I am not afraid—lI will come,’ she answered quickly. 

The snow was hard when they set out, and squeaked under 
their feet, as it does with a low thermometer. 

‘We shall leave no tracks,’ said Barlasch, as he led the way 
off the Langfuhr road towards the river. There was broken 
ground here, where earthworks had been begun and never com- 
pleted. The trees had been partly cut, and beneath the snow 
were square mounds showing where the timber had been piled up. 
But since the departure of Rapp all had been left incomplete. 

Barlasch turned towards Désirée and pointed out a rising 
knoll of land with fir-trees on it—an outline against the sky 
where a faint aurora borealis lit the north. She understood that 
Louis was waiting there and must necessarily see them approach- 
ing across the untrodden snow. For an instant she lingered, and 
Barlasch turning, glanced at her sharply over his shoulder. She 
had come against her will, and her companion knew it. Her feet 
were heavy with misgiving, like the feet of one who treads an 
uncertain road into a strange country. She had been afraid 
of Louis d’Arragon when she first caught sight of him in the 
Frauengasse. The fear of him was with her now, and would 
not depart until he himself swept it away by the first word he 
spoke. 

He came out from beneath the trees, made a few steps forward, 
and then stopped. Again Désirée lingered, and Barlasch, who 
was naturally impatient, turned and took her by the arm. 

‘Is it the snow—that you find slippery ?’ he asked, not re- 
quiring an answer. A moment later Louis came forward. 

‘There is nothing but bad news,’ he said laconically. ‘ Bar- 
lasch will have told you; but there is no need to give up hope. 
The army has reached the Niemen; the rearguard has quitted 
Vilna. There is nothing for it but to go and look for him.’ 
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‘Who will go?’ she asked quietly. 

He was looking at her with grave eyes trained to darkness, 
But she looked past him towards the sky, which was faintly 
lighted by the aurora. Her averted eyes and rigid attitude were 
not without some suggestion of guilt. 

‘My ship is ice-bound at Reval,’ said d’Arragon in a matter- 
of-fact way. ‘They have no use for me until the winter is over, 
and they have given me three months’ leave.’ 

‘To go to England ?’ she asked. 

‘To go anywhere I like,’ he said, with a short laugh. ‘So 
I am going to look for Charles, and Barlasch will come with 
me.’ 

‘ At a price,’ put in that soldier, in a shrewd undertone. ‘ At 
a price.’ 

‘A small one,’ corrected Louis, turning to look at him with — 
the close attention of one exploring a new country. 

‘Bah! You give what you can. One does not go back across 
the Niemen for pleasure. We bargained and we came to terms. 
I got as much as I could.’ 

Louis laughed, as if this were the blunt truth. 

‘If I had more I would give you more. It is the money I 
placed in a Dantzig bank for my cousin. I must take it out 
again, that is all.’ 

The last words were addressed to Désirée, as if he had acted in 
assurance of her approval. 

‘But I have more,’ she said ; ‘a littleh—not very much. We 
must not think of money. We must do everything to find hin— 
to give him help if he needs it.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Louis, as if she had asked him a question. 
‘We must do everything ; but I have no more money.’ 

‘And I have none with me. I have nothing that I can sell.’ 

She withdrew her fur mitten and held out her hand, as if 
to show that she had no rings, except the plain gold one on her 
third finger. 

‘You have the ikon I brought you from Moscow,’ said Bar- 
lasch gruffly. ‘Sell that.’ 

‘No,’ answered Désirée ; ‘I will not sell that.’ 

Barlasch laughed cynically. 

‘There you have a woman,’ he said, turning to Louis. ‘ First 
she will not have a thing, then she will not part with it.’ 
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‘Well,’ said Désirée with some spirit, ‘a woman may know her 
own mind.’ 

‘Some do,’ admitted Barlasch carelessly ; ‘the happy ones. 
And since you will not sell your ikon, I must go for what Monsieur 
le capitaine offers me.’ 

‘Five hundred francs,’ added Louis. ‘A thousand francs if 
we succeed in bringing my cousin safely back to Dantzig.’ 

‘It is agreed,’ said Barlasch, and Désirée looked from one to 
the other with an odd smile of amusement. For women do not 
understand that spirit of adventure which makes the mercenary 
soldier, and urges the sailor to join an exploring expedition 
without hope of any reward beyond his daily pay, for which 
he is content to work and die loyally. 

‘ And I,’ she asked, ‘ what am I to do ?’ 

‘We must know where to find you,’ replied d’Arragon. 

There was so much in the simple answer that Désirée fell into 
a train of thought. It did not seem much for her to do, and yet 
it was all. For it summed up in six words a woman’s life: to 
wait till she is found. 

‘TI shall wait in Dantzig,’ she said at length. 

Barlasch held up his finger close to her face so that she could 
not fail to see it, and shook it slowly from side to side command- 
ing her careful and entire attention. 

‘And buy salt,’ he said. ‘Fill a cupboard full of salt. It is 
cheap enough in Dantzig now. The patron will not think of it. 
He is a dreamer. But a dreamer awakes at length and is hungry. 
It is I who tell you—Barlasch.’ 

He emphasised himself with a touch of his curved fingers 
on either shoulder. 

‘Buy salt,’ he said, and walked away to a rising knoll to make 
sure that no one was approaching. The moon was just below the 
horizon, and a yellow glow was already in the sky. 

Désirée and Louis were left alone. He was looking at her, 
but she was watching Barlasch with a still persistency. 

‘He said that it is the happy women who know their own 
minds,’ she said slowly. 

‘I suppose he meant Duty,’ she added at length when 
Louis made no sign of answering. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

Barlasch was beckoning to her. She moved away, but stopped 
a few yards off and looked at Louis again. 
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‘Do you think it is any good trying?’ she asked with a short 
laugh. 

‘It is no good trying unless you mean to succeed,’ he answered 
lightly. She laughed a second time and lingered, though Bar- 
lasch was calling her to come. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I am not afraid of you when you say things 
like that. It is what you leave unsaid. I am afraid of you, 
I think, because you expect so much.’ 

She tried to see his face. 

‘I am only an ordinary human being you know,’ she said 
warningly. 

Then she followed Barlasch. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MISSING. 


I should fear those that dance before me now 
Would one day stamp upon me; it has been done: 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun. 


DurinG the first weeks of December the biting wind abated for 
a time and immediately the snow came. It fell for days, until 
at length the grey sky seemed exhausted ; for the flakes sailed 
downwards in twos and threes like the stragglers of an army 
bringing up the rear. Then the sun broke through again and 
all the world was a dazzling white. 

There had been a cessation in that stream of pitiable men 
who staggered across the bridge from the Konigsberg road. 
Some instinct had turned it southwards. Now it began again, 
and the rumour spread throughout the city that Rapp was coming. 
At length, in the middle of December, an officer brought word 
that Rapp with his staff would arrive next day. 

Désirée heard the news without comment. 

‘You do not believe it?’ asked Mathilde, who had come in 
with shining eyes and a pale face. 

‘Oh, yes, I believe it.’ 

‘Then you forget,’ persisted Mathilde, ‘that Charles is on the 
staff. They may arrive to-night.’ 

While they were speaking Sebastian came in. He looked 
quickly from one to the other. 
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‘You have heard the news ?’ he asked. 

‘ That the General is coming back ?’ said Mathilde. 

‘No; not that. Though it is true. Macdonald is in full 
retreat on Dantzig. The Prussians have abandoned him—at 
last.’ 

He gave a queer laugh and stood looking towards the window 
with restless eyes that flitted from one object to another, as if he 
were endeavouring to follow in mind the quick course of events. 
Then he remembered Désirée and turned towards her. 

‘Rapp returns to-morrow,’ he said. ‘We may presume that 
Charles is with him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Désirée, in a lifeless voice. 

Sebastian wrinkled his eyes and gave an apologetic laugh. 

‘We cannot offer him a fitting welcome,’ he said, with a 
gesture of frustrated hospitality. ‘We must do what we can. 
You and he may, of course, consider this your home as long as it 
pleases you to remain with us. Mathilde, you will see that we 
have such delicacies in the house as Dantzig can now afford— 
and you, Désirée, will of course make such preparations as are 
necessary. It is well to remember, he may return . . . to-night.’ 

Désirée went towards the door while Mathilde laid aside the 
delicate needlework which seemed to absorb her mind and employ 
her fingers from morning till night. She made a movement as if 
to accompany her sister, but Désirée shook her head sharply and 
Mathilde remained where she was, leaving Désirée to go upstairs 
alone. 

The day was already drawing to its long twilight, and at four 
o'clock the night came. Sebastian went out as usual, though he 
had caught cold. But Mathilde stayed at home. Désirée sent 
Lisa to the shops in the Langenmarkt, which is the centre of 
business and gossip in Dantzig. Lisa always brought home the 
latest news. Mathilde came to the kitchen to seek something 
when the messenger returned. She heard Lisa tell Désirée that 
a few more stragglers had come in, but they brought no news 
of the General. The house seemed lonely now that Barlasch was 
gone. 

Throughout the night the sound of sleigh-bells could be 
faintly heard through the double windows, though no sleigh 
passed through the Frauengasse. A hundred times the bells 
seemed to come closer, and always Désirée was ready behind the 
curtains to see the light flash past into the Pfaffengasse. With a 
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shiver of suspense she crept back to bed to await the next alarm. 
In the early morning, long before it was light, the dull thud of 
steps on the trodden snow called her to the window again. She 
caught her breath as she drew back the curtain ; for through the 
long watches of the night she had imagined every possible form 
of return. 

This must be Barlasch. Louis and Barlasch must, of course, 
have met Rapp on his homeward journey. On finding Charles 
they had sent Barlasch back in advance to announce the safety 
of Désirée’s husband. Louis would, of course, not come to Dantzig. 
He would go north to Russia, to Reval, and perhaps home to 
England—never to return. 

But it was not Barlasch. It was a woman who staggered 
past under a burden of firewood which she had collected in the 
woods of Schottland, and did not dare to carry through the 
streets by day. 

At last the clocks struck six, and, soon after, Lisa’s heavy foot- 
step made the old stairs creak and crack. 

Désirée went downstairs before daylight. She could hear 
Mathilde astir in her room and the light of candles was visible 
under her door. Désirée busied herself with household affairs. 

‘I have not slept,’ said Lisa bluntly, ‘for thinking that your 
husband might return, and fearing that we should make him 
wait in the street. But without doubt you would have heard 
him.’ 

‘Yes, I should have heard him.’ 

‘If it had been my husband, I should have been at the 
window all night,’ said Lisa, with a gay laugh—and Désirée laughed 
too. 

Mathilde seemed a long time in coming, and when at length 
she appeared Désirée could scarcely repress a movement of sur- 
prise. Mathilde was dressed, all in her best, as for a féte. 

At breakfast Lisa brought the news told to her at the door 
that the Governor would re-enter the city in state with his staff 
at midday. The citizens were invited to decorate their streets, 
and to gather there to welcome the returning garrison. 3 

‘And the citizens will accept the invitation,” commented 
Sebastian, with a curt laugh. ‘All the world has sneered at 
Russia since the Empire existed—and yet it has to learn from 
Moscow what part a citizen may play in war. These good 
Dantzigers will accept the invitation.’ 
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And he was right. For one reason or another the city did 
honour to Rapp. Even the Poles must have known by now that 
France had made tools of them. But as yet they could not 
realise that Napoleon had fallen. There were doubtless many 
spies in the streets that cold December day—one who listened 
for Napoleon ; and another, peeping to this side and that, for the 
King of Prussia. Sweden also would need to know what Dantzig 
thought, and Russia must not be ignorant of the gossip in a great 
Baltic port. 

Enveloped in their stiff sheepskins, concealed by the high 
collars which reached to the brim of their hats—showing nothing 
but eyes where the rime made old faces and young all alike, it 
was difficult for any to judge of his neighbour—whether he were 
Pole or Prussian, Dantziger or Swede. The women in thick 
shawls, with hoods or scarves concealing their faces, stood silently 
beside their husbands. It was only the children who asked a 
thousand questions, and got never an answer from the cautious 
descendants of a Hanseatic people. 

‘Ts it the French or the Russians that are coming?’ asked a 
child near to Désirée. 

‘ Both,’ was the answer. 

' ‘ But which will come first ?’ 

‘Wait and see—silentium,’ replied the careful Dantziger, 
looking over his shoulder. 

Désirée had changed her clothes and wore beneath her furs 
the dress that had been prepared for the journey to Zoppot so 
long ago. Mathilde had noticed the dress, which had not been 
seen for six months. Lisa, more loquacious, nodded to it as to 
a friend when helping Désirée with her furs. 

‘You have changed,’ she said, ‘since you last wore it.’ 

‘I have grown older—and fatter,’ answered Désirée cheerfully. 

And Lisa, who had no imagination, seemed satisfied with the 
explanation. But the change was in Désirée’s eyes. 

With Sebastian’s permission—almost at his suggestion—they 
had selected the Griine Briicke as the point from which to see the 
sight. This bridge spans the Mottlau at the entrance to the 
Langenmarkt, and the roadway widens before it narrows again to 
pass beneath the Griines Thor. There is rising ground where 
the road spreads like a fan, and here they could see and be seen. 

‘Let us hope,’ said Sebastian, ‘that two of these gentlemen 
may perceive you as they pass.’ 
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But he did not offer to accompany them. 

By half-past eleven the streets were full. The citizens knew 
their governor, it seemed. He would not keep them waiting. 
Although Rapp lacked that power of appealing to the imagination 
which has survived Napoleon’s death with such astounding vitality 
that it moves men’s minds to-day as surely as it did a hundred 
years ago, he was shrewd enough to make use of his master’s 
methods when such would seem to serve his purpose. He was 
not going to creep into Dantzig like a whipped dog into his 
kennel. 

He had procured a horse at Elbing. Between that town and 
the Mottlau he had halted to form his army into something like 
order, to get together a staff with which to surround himself. 

But the Dantzigers did not cheer. They stood and watched 

‘him in a sullen silence as he rode across the bridge now known as 
the ‘Milk-Can.’ His bridle was twisted round his arm, for all his 
fingers were frostbitten. His nose and his ears were in the same 
plight, and had been treated by a Polish barber who, indeed, 
effected acure. One eye was almost closed. His face was astonish- 
ingly red. But he carried himself like a soldier, and faced the 
world with the audacity that Napoleon taught to all his disciples. 

Behind him rode a few staff officers, but the majority were on 
foot. Some effort had been made to revive the faded uniforms. 
One or two heroic souls had cast aside the fur cloaks to which 
they owed their life, but the majority were broken men without 
spirit, without pride—appealing only to pity. They hugged 
themselves closely in their ragged cloaks and stumbled as they 
walked. It was impossible to distinguish between the officers and 
the men. The biggest and the strongest were the best clad—the 
bullies were the best fed. All were black and smoke-grimed— 
with eyes reddened and inflamed by the dazzling snow through 
which they stumbled by day, as much as by the smoke into which 
they crouched at night. Every garment was riddled by the holes 
burnt by flying sparks—every face was smeared with blood that 
ran from the horseflesh they had torn asunder with their teeth 
while it yet smoked. 

Some laughed and waved their hands to the crowd. Others, 
who had known the tragedy of Vilna and Kowno, stumbled on in 
stubborn silence still doubting that Dantzig stood—that they 
were at last in sight of food and warmth and rest. 

‘Is that all?’ men asked each other in astonishment. For 
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the last stragglers had crossed the new Mottlau before the head 
of the procession had reached the Griine Briicke. 

‘If I had such an army as that,’ said a stout Dantziger, ‘I 
should bring it into the city quietly, after dusk.’ 

But the majority were silent, remembering the departure of 
these men—the triumph, the glory, and the hope. For a great 
catastrophe is a curtain that for a moment shuts out all history 
and makes the human family little children again who can but 
cower and hold each other’s hands in the dark. 

‘Where are the guns ?’ asked one. 

‘And the baggage ?’ suggested another. 

‘And the treasure of Moscow?’ whispered a Jew with cunning 
eyes, who had hidden behind his neighbour when Rapp glanced 
in his direction. 

Emerging on the bridge, the General glanced at the old 
Mottlau. A crowd was collected on it. The citizens no longer 
used the bridges but crossed without fear where they pleased, and 
heavy sleighs passed up and down as on a high road. Rapp saw 
it, made a grimace, and, turning in his saddle, spoke to his 
neighbour, an engineer officer, who was to make an immortal 
name and die in Danizig. 

The Mottlau was one of the chief defences of the city, but 
instead of a river the Governor found a high road ! 

Rapp alone seemed to look about him with the air of one who 
knew his whereabouts. In the straggling trail of men behind 
him, not one in a hundred looked for a friendly face. Some 
stared in front of them with lifeless eyes, while others, with a 
little spirit plucked up at the end of a weary march, glanced up 
at the gabled houses with the interest called forth by the first 
sight of a new city. 

It was not until long afterwards that the world, piecing 
together information purposely delayed and details carefully 
falsified, knew that of the four hundred thousand men who 
marched triumphantly to the Niemen, only twenty thousand 
recrossed that river six months later, and of these two-thirds had 
never seen Moscow. 

Rapp, whose bloodshot eyes searched the crowd of faces turned 
towards him, recognised a number of people. To Mathilde he 
bowed gravely, and with a kindlier glance turned in his saddle to 
bow again to Désirée. They hardly heeded him, but with colour- 
less faces turned towards the staff riding behind him. 
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Most of the faces were strange: others were so altered that 
the features had to be sought for as in the face of a mummy. 
Neither Charles nor de Casimir was among the horsemen. One 
or two of them bowed, as their leader had done, to the two girls. 

‘That is Captain de Villars,’ said Mathilde, ‘and the other 
I do not know. Nor that tall man who is bowing now. Who are 
they ?’ 

Désirée did not answer. None of these men was Charles. 
Unconsciously holding her two mittened hands at her throat she 
searched each face. 

They were well placed to see even those who followed on foot. 
Many of them were not French. It would have been easy to 
distinguish Charles or de Casimir among the dark-visaged 
southerners. Désirée was not conscious of the crowd around her. 
She heard none of the muttered remarks. All her soul was in 
her eyes. 

‘Is that all ?’ she said at length—as the others had said at 
the entrance to the town. 

She found she was standing hand in hand with Mathilde, 
whose face was like marble. 

At last, when even the crowd had passed away beneath the 
Griines Thor, they turned and walked home in silence. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN WESLEY IN HIS OWN DAY. 
BY CANON OVERTON, D.D. 


Two hundred years ago—to be quite accurate, on June 17 (0.8.), 
1703—was born at Epworth Rectory, in the Isle of Axholme, 
Lincolnshire, the fifteenth child (eight were dead) of Samuel 
Wesley, rector of the parish, and Susannah, his wife. The boy 
was christened John Benjamin, but the Benjamin was dropped, 
and he is known to the whole world simply as John Wesley, one 
of the most notable figures of the eighteenth century, with which 
his long life is coterminous, for he lived until 1791. 

It is not purposed in the present paper to tell again the oft- 
told tale of this great and good man’s eventful history, still less 
to make him a peg on which to hang the writer’s own sentiments, 
theological or otherwise; but to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
carry the reader back from the twentieth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and enable him to see John Wesley as he appeared to his 
contemporaries and as he was affected by his surroundings—so 
different from what they would be now. Let us take the last 
point first. 

Now it is not without significance that the first eleven years 
of Wesley’s life were passed in the stormy period of the reign of 
Queen Anne, when politics, civil and ecclesiastical, ran abnormally 
high. One might have thought that the excitement would hardly 
have reached a remote country place like Epworth, which was 
isolated in a peculiar degree; but it did. Epworth was, and still 
is, a place in which intense interest is taken in politics; the 
rector threw himself heart and soul into the unpopular side; this 
embroiled him with his parishioners, and was one of the main 
reasons why, in spite of his many virtues, he was for many years 
neither popular nor successful in his parish. John Wesley’s early 
impressions at Epworth would certainly tend to make him think 
lightly of the parochial system. 

Again, thinking of Convocation as that venerable and decorous 
assembly now is, it is hard to realise that the fact of the rector of 
Epworth being proctor for the clergy of the diocese of Lincoln 
need have been any great hindrance to his parochial work. But 
Convocation in the early eighteenth century was, to put it mildly, 
an exceedingly lively assemblage; it sat for more months than now 
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it sits for weeks; party feeling ran very high, and political 
questions were inextricably mixed up with ecclesiastical ; and the 
rector would come back to his parish, after a prolonged absence, 
with his strong and unpopular views stronger than ever. The 
same long absences from Epworth on Convocation work were, 
moreover, the cause of those irregular meetings at the Rectory 
conducted by Mrs. Wesley, which were more attractive and 
effective than the regular church services ; and a thoughtful child 
like John Wesley would be quite capable of observing this, and 
remembering it when he started the meetings of his United 
Societies. 

By the time that John Wesley began his school and college 
days, the reaction had set in which made so sudden and remarkable 
a contrast between the religious activity of the Queen Anne period 
and the apathy of the early Hanoverian. No institutions were 
more affected by the change than our public schools and univer- 
sities, of the degeneracy of which innumerable complaints may be 
found in the works of contemporary writers. It is not at all sur- 
prising, therefore, that the keen edge of Wesley’s religious feelings 
at Epworth should be so blunted in his Charterhouse and Christ 
Church days that he had some little hesitation about taking Holy 
Orders. 

And, finally, before leaving Wesley’s surroundings, full account 
must be taken of that ever-increasing dread of what was vaguely 
called enthusiasm, if we would fairly estimate the opposition which 
Wesley encountered in the early stage of that which became his 
life-work. 

This leads us to the next and main subject of the present 
inquiry, viz. how Wesley appeared to his contemporaries, using 
that word as equivalent to the Latin equales—that is, not only 
those who lived at the same time, but were also of the same social 
and intellectual standing as himself. If they did not appreciate 
him, certainly he did not appreciate them. It is quite amusing 
to observe what a low opinion he formed of those whom he called 
‘the genteel vulgar,’ ‘the learned, rich, and honourable heathens 
commonly called Christians.’ He really seems surprised that this 
class—his own class—should know how to behave themselves with 
common decency during a religious service: ‘Even the genteel 
hearers were decent; many of the rest seemed deeply affected’ ; 
‘The congregation was very large and very genteel, and yet as 
remarkably well-behaved as any I have seen in the kingdom.’ 
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But, in spite of these occasional exceptions, he did not desire to 
have anything to do with them: ‘I do not expect that the rich 
and great should want to speak to me.’ And he had the lowest 
opinion of their understanding. ‘Many of them were gay, 
genteel people ; so I spoke on the first elements of the Gospel: 
but I was still out of their depth. Oh, how hard it is to be 
shallow enough for a polite audience!’ Innumerable expressions 
of this kind may be found in his wonderful ‘Journal.’ And it was 
not a mere fagon de parler. Wesley consistently eschewed, as 
far as possible, those places in which the higher classes, socially 
and intellectually, did mostly congregate, such as Bath, Chelten- 
ham, and the two Universities. Scarcely any visits to Cambridge 
are recorded in the ‘ Journal’; at Oxford he used, indeed, to take 
his preaching turn, which, in the paucity of graduate members, 
would occur then far more frequently than now—perhaps about 
once in every three years; but it was in order that he might 
improve the occasion by dwelling upon the shortcomings of the 
University in a way which his learned congregation by no means 
relished. In short, in the early stage of his itinerant career, 
Wesley’s equales really knew very little about him, and, by his 
own deliberate act and deed, had not a chance of doing so. It is 
true that they disliked Methodism, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; but they associated it far more frequently with White- 
field than with Wesley. It was Whitefield, not Wesley, who was 
held up to ridicule in Foote’s comedy, ‘The Minor’; Whitefield, 
not Wesley, who was satirised—most unjustly, by the way—by 
- his fellow-collegian Mr, Graves, in ‘The Spiritual Quixote’;! 
Whitefield, not Wesley, who was spoken of contemptuously by 
another Pembroke man, Dr. Johnson; Whitefield, not Wesley, 
against whom Bishop Gibson wrote at the beginning of the move- 
ment; Whitefield, not Wesley, against whom the shafts of Horace 
Walpole’s banter were mainly directed. Those of his own class 
who knew John Wesley personally could not, and did not, fail to 
recognise in him the scholar and the gentleman; but the mis- 
chief was that he did not give them the opportunity of knowing 
him. 

Let us take an imaginary case, but one which will be far more 


Indeed, Mr. Graves expressly excepts Wesley and others. ‘I would by no 
means undervalue the great talents and pious labours of Mr. Wesley and many 
of their leaders, They are, I am convinced, men of sound learning and true 
devotion.’—Spiritual Quiwote, vol. iii. 
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familiar to the general reader than any real one. Imagine John 
Wesley taking Wakefield in one of his evangelistic journeys—not 
the Wakefield in Yorkshire, but the Wakefield in Fancyshire, of 
which that learned monogamist, Dr. Primrose, was Vicar. If he 
had gone straight to the Vicarage, he would have delighted the 
whole family. He would certainly have passed the ordeal when 
the guileless Vicar brought him to the touchstone to see whether 
he were ascholar or not; he would have won Mrs. Primrose’s heart 
by tasting and appreciating the famous gooseberry wine ; he would 
have been kind to Dick and Bill, and perhaps have given them, 
according to his wont, a bright new shilling apiece, for he always 
loved the little ones; he would have courteously allowed simple 
Moses to show off his knowledge of ‘the ancients’; he would 
certainly have talked with the young ladies for their good; and 
though he might not have produced much effect upon Olivia, he . 
would surely have made a convert of Sophia—not luring her from 
her church (that is the last thing he would have thought of), but 
perhaps persuading her to adopt that simple, but by no means 
unbecoming costume which he loved, and in which Sophia, 
charming in any dress, would have been perfectly irresistible. 

But then, nothing of this sort would have happened. Wesley, 
instead of going to the Vicarage, would have taken his stand in 
the market-place (if there was one), preached a stirring sermon, 
which would not improbably have thrown some of his hearers into 
fits, made arrangements for the formation of a ‘Society,’ and then 
rushed off to the next parish—say that of the covetous old 
worldling, Dr. Wilmot, who would have been thoroughly disgusted 
at the whole proceeding. Nor would the family at Wakefield 

have liked it. The Vicar might have passed it off with a tolerant 

smile, or with the memorable aspiration, which according to the 
event might be regarded either as a prophecy or as a pious wish 
fulfilled. But Mrs. Primrose would certainly have been indignant. 
‘What! was not her Charles competent to manage his own 
parishioners? Were not his sermons, though the Squire might 
sometimes go to sleep over their most pathetic parts, at any rate 
good enough for them? He and his family were content to stay 
at home; all their migrations were from the blue bed to the 
brown: what was the meaning of this ordained clergyman 
scampering about the country? Had he not a Wakefield of his 
own to which he ought to have been attending ?’ 

Now there were more Vicars of Wakefield, doing their duty 
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according to their lights, than is commonly supposed, in the 
eighteenth century ; and it could not reasonably be expected that 
they would quite approve of the irregular proceedings of the (to 
them) unknown John Wesley. It could not be expected in any 
age, but least of all in the age when George II. was King. For 
at that time there was a nervous apprehension of anything which 
tended to disturb the prevailing quiet, as Methodism certainly 
did. The storms of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which brought about what are sometimes called ‘the three R’s’ 
—the Reformation, the Rebellion, and the Revolution—had been 
succeeded by a dead calm. There was a general disposition to 
‘rest and be thankful’ for ‘our happy establishment in Church 
and State,’ and a general tendency to resent any attempt to un- 
settle it. Hence the Deists, the Socinians, the Romanists, the Non- 
jurors, the Jacobites, the Dissenters, and, finally, the Methodists 
were all unpopular. John Wesley, of course, shared the unpopu- 
larity of the last named; he met with much rough treatment 
from the mob, much misunderstanding from many, both laity and 
clergy, who ought to have known better, and little sympathy 
outside the ever-widening circle of his own disciples in the early 
part of his marvellous career. Even his own brother, Samuel, 
who was a thoroughly good man, according to his lights, and—to 
their credit be it recorded—has been recognised as such by all 
the later Methodist writers, was vehemently opposed to John and 
Charles Wesley’s new departure. He had been like a father to 
the whole family of the Wesleys, and was therefore entitled to 
give them a piece of his mind, which he certainly did in the most 
outspoken fashion. He lived only just long enough to see the 
commencement of his brothers’ evangelistic work, for he died in 
1739 ; but he would assuredly have been none the better pleased 
if he had lived to see its further development. And this is the 
way in which he cross-questions John about those physical 
phenomena which attended his preaching: ‘ Did these agitations 
ever begin during the use of any Collects of the Church? or during 
the preaching of any sermon that had before been preached within 
consecrated walls without effect? or during the inculcating any 
other doctrine besides your new birth?’ It is, by the way, a 
curious fact that those ‘ agitations’ (a mild way of expressing it) 
attended John Wesley’s calm and scholarly sermons more fre- 
- quently than the more impassioned utterances of Charles Wesley 
and George Whitefield, that they were more readily accepted by 
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him than by them as evidences of the Holy Spirit’s work, and 
that they tended, more than anything else, to prejudice against 
him his ecclesiastical superiors. One of Samuel Wesley’s last 
utterances was a remonstrance with his mother, who loved him 
very dearly as her first-born : 

It was with exceeding concern and grief I heard you had countenanced a 
spreading delusion so far as to be one of Jack’s congregation. Is it not enough 
that I am bereft of both my brothers, but must my mother follow too? I 
earnestly beseech the Almighty to preserve you from joining a schism at the 
close of your life, as you were unfortunately engaged in one at the beginning of 
it (an allusion to the fact that Mrs. Wesley had been brought up a dissenter, 
but had in early womanhood become a Churchwoman by conviction). It will 
cost you many a protest should you retain your integrity, as I hope to God you 
will. They boast of you already as a disciple. They design separation. They 
are already forbidden all the pulpits in London; and to preach in that diocese 
is actual schism. In all likelihood it will come to the same all over England, if 
the bishops have courage. . . . As I told Jack, I am not afraid the Church should 
excommunicate him (discipline is at too low an ebb), but that he should excom- 
municate the Church. It is pretty near it; . . . ecclesiastical censures have lost 
their terrors—thank fanaticism on the one hand, and atheism on the other. To 
talk of persecution from them is mere insult. 


It has been thought well to quote Samuel Wesley at some 
length, because a long study of the period has convinced me that 
he was a representative man of the best type of its clergy, who 
would oppose John Wesley’s early efforts on the same grounds as 
he did, certainly not on those of indifference or irreligion. 

But it should be noted that this opposition was limited to the 
commencement of the work; within a few years—eight or nine 
at the most—it all died away, and for more than forty years John 
Wesley was not only allowed to pursue his own course unmolested, 
but inspired a respect and reverence which extended to all classes. 
He still preferred the poor, feeling that his mission as an 
evangelist was to them rather than to those above them. But in 
his later life he certainly mixed more and more with his equals ; 
and those who had the privilege of his acquaintance thoroughly 
appreciated his very remarkable social qualities—his wide and 
varied information, his courtesy and good breeding, his perpetual 
cheerfulness, that curious blending of sound, manly common-sense 
(he was a true eighteenth-century man in this respect) with a 
guileless and childlike simplicity which often led him astray in his 
estimate of his fellow-men (‘ My brother,’ said Charles, ‘was born 
for the benefit of knaves ’), but which must also have been one of 
his peculiar charms. 
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To take a few instances. Dr. Johnson was both a leader and 
a reflector of public opinion among the educated classes, and he 
fully appreciated John Wesley. ‘He can talk well on any 
subject,’ said the sage, who was provoked because he could not 
have more of his society: ‘John Wesley’s conversation is good, 
but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at acertain 
hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his 
legs and have his talk out, as I do.’ This was in 1778. James 
Boswell, of course, followed his leader; but there is no reason to 
suppose that he was not expressing his independent opinion 
when he writes in 1779: ‘I wished to be made acquainted with 
Mr. John Wesley; for though I differed from him in some 
points, I admired his various talents, and loved his pious zeal.’ 
So at Boswell’s request Dr. Johnson gave him the following stately 
letter of introduction : 

Sir, Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long known to me, is desirous of 
being known to you, and has asked this recommendation, which I give him with 


great willingness, because I think it very much to be wished that worthy and 
religious men should be acquainted with each other. 


Perhaps those who are acquainted with Boswell’s escapades may 
think that the two last epithets were more applicable to the 
receiver than to the bearer of the letter. However, it was duly 
presented at Edinburgh, and ‘I was very politely received,’ says 
Boswell. It may be added that Wesley had sense enough duly 
to recognise the greatness and goodness of Dr. Johnson, and did 
not, like some of those influenced by the evangelical revival, look 
down, as from an eminence, upon him, as if he were still in the 
outer darkness. Wesley often refers to the Doctor; and the last 
entry in his diary concerning him is very touching: ‘Feb. 18, 
1784. I spent two hours with that great man, Dr. Johnson, who 
is sinking into the grave by a gentle decay.’ 

Alexander Knox, again, who was one of the most thoughtful 
and suggestive, as well as pious laymen of the day, though he 
differed from Wesley in opinion, and only made his acquaintance 
when Wesley was a very old man, was quite fascinated by him, 
and can hardly find language strong enough to express his 
admiration : 


So fine an old man I never saw. The happiness of his mind beamed forth in 
his countenance. Every look showed how fully he enjoyed the gay remembrance 
of a life well spent; and wherever he went he diffused a portion of his own 
felicity. Easy and affable in his demeanour, he accommodated himself to every 
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sort of company, and showed how happily the most finished courtesy may be 
blended with the most perfect piety. In his conversation we might be at a loss 
whether to admire most his fine classical taste, his extensive knowledge of men 
and things, or his overflowing goodness of heart. While the grave and serious 
were charmed with his wisdom, his sportive sallies delighted even the young and 
thoughtless, and both saw in his uninterrupted cheerfulness the excellency of 
true religion. Nocynical remarks on the levity of youth embittered his discourse ; 
no applause in retrospect to past times marked his present discontent. In him 
even old age appeared delightful, like an evening without a cloud; and it was 
impossible to observe him without wishing fervently, ‘May my latter end be 
like his!’ 

The old man and his young admirer became the firmest of 
friends until death divided them. 

The bishops and clergy were, to say the least, friendly to 
Wesley in his old age. Dr. Ross, Bishop of Exeter, received him 
most courteously at his palace, as Wesley records with evident 
pleasure in his diary, 1782. The great Bishop of London, 
Dr. Lowth, refused to take the pas of him at table, with the 
stately compliment : ‘Mr. Wesley, may I be found at your feet in 
another world.’ Bishop Horne, of Norwich, distinctly refused to 
interfere with his preaching in the diocese ; and the clergy in all 
parts vied with one another in requesting him to preach in their 
pulpits. ‘I am become,’ he writes in 1785, ‘I know not how, an 
honourable man ; the scandal of the Cross is ceased ’—as if he were 
half-gratified by, half-afraid of, the changed aspect of affairs. 

But his heart was still with the lower and lower-middle 
classes, among whom the majority of his followers were to be 
found, and who treated him with a reverence which is quite 
unique. When he made one of his periodical visits, crowds used 
to go forth to meet him on the way, and welcome him; and 
when he departed, his friends would escort him until he was met 
by another party who had come out to conduct him to the next 
place. And the influence he exercised over them was unbounded. 
‘What an astonishing degree of power,’ writes one of his promi- 
nent preachers, Mr. Pawson, ‘does our aged father and friend 
exercise! However, I am satisfied, and have nothing but love in 
my heart for the good old man.’ 

But Wesley escaped the woe denounced against those of 
whom all men speak well; and the severest wounds of his later 
life were those which he received in the house of his friends. He 
was, of course, one of the earliest and most influential promoters 
of the evangelical revival; but that movement soon became 
divided into two parties, one vaguely called Arminian, the other 
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Calvinian. Wesley identified himself with the former, and was 
abused by some of the latter in terms to which Billingsgate itself 
could hardly find a parallel. It is quite unnecessary to give 
specimens, especially as it is a very ungracious task to expose the 
weaknesses of really good men. 

With the rising school of evangelical churchmen Wesley was 
never quite in sympathy, nor that school with him. They 
agreed in the main, but there were several points of detail, both 
in doctrine and discipline, on which they differed ; and it is not 
among the evangelicals that the warmest admirers of John 
Wesley will be found. But there was one matter on which they 
were entirely in harmony. The most ardent Abolitionist had not 
a greater abhorrence of the Slave Trade than John Wesley, who 
termed it, in his outspoken fashion, ‘that execrable sum of 
all villainies commonly called the Slave Trade.’ This was a bond 
of union between him and William Wilberforce, whose public life 
was beginning when Wesley’s was waning. Wilberforce had 
formed a personal acquaintance with the Wesley family at the 
house of Hannah More, and was much attracted by John and 
Charles Wesley, who were then both old men. Of the former he 
writes in his diary, Feb. 24, 1789: ‘I called on John Wesley—a 
fine old fellow’ ; and the very last letter Wesley wrote, only a week 
before his death, was addressed to Wilberforce, encouraging him, 
with wonted vigour, in his ‘glorious enterprise in opposing that 
execrable villainy which is the scandal of religion, of England, 
and of human nature,’ and concluding: ‘That He who has 
. guided you from your youth up may continue to strengthen you 
in this and all things is the prayer of, Dear Sir, Your affectionate 
servant, John Wesley.’ Wilberforce docketed this letter 
‘Wesley’s last words,’ and they form a fitting conclusion to this 
rather ‘ roundabout paper.’ 


RADIUM 


NEARLY every reader of the CoRNHILL must have learnt from 
the newspapers that though the twentieth century is still so 
young, France already has done something calculated to make 
its opening years memorable, by presenting to us a new element 
which is as unique in its properties as phosphorus must have 
been to King Charles II. in 1677, or the metals sodium and 
potassium to Sir Humphry Davy’s audiences in the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Institution at the end of the first decade of 
the last century. Science properly is of no country, and our | 
colleagues across the Channel have sometimes been criticised 
pretty sharply for claiming chemistry as a ‘French science,’ in 
virtue of the work of Lavoisier. But we must all concede that 
radium is indeed a French element, for not only was it detected 
and isolated by two French chemists, Madame Curie and M. P. 
Curie, but their discovery was the direct consequence of the 
previous recognition of the Becquerel rays, and the property 
of matter known as radio-activity by another eminent Frenchman, 
M. H. Becquerel. 

The story of radium and the radio-activity of matter probably 
has not yet run beyond its very earliest chapters—has, indeed, 
scarcely got beyond its prologue. But already, as we shall see, this 
great discovery opens out to us new paths and new horizons— 
new paths which ten years ago we did not even imagine to exist ; 
new horizons which, as yet, are shadowy and almost beyond 
our range of vision, but which clearly, as we feel, offer illimit- 
able fields for exploration to those who are able to press on 
towards them. French contributions to science, though not so 
voluminous as those of her great and painstaking neighbour, have 
always been illuminating in a high degree. This latest gift 
assures us that French science remains in the twentieth century, 
as in its predecessors, a star of the first order of magnitude. 

In the pages which follow it will be necessary from time to 
time to use the ideas and language of various current hypotheses ; 
and as the truth of some of these hypotheses may be open to 
question, as they are working hypotheses in fact, I may be 
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excused if I remind my readers in advance that ‘our journey is 
not to these, but through these,’ that they are but tools forged for 
our work, and will be cast aside as soon as better ones are within 
our reach. We must, in fact, not judge M. Becquerel, Madame 
Curie, M. P. Curie, and their colleagues by the tools they have 
employed, but by the work they have done with them. It may 
be that none of these hypotheses will ultimately prevail, that 
much more commonplace explanations will replace them. But 
never mind, radium and radio-activity are not only new, but 
also true, and we may be sure that the study of these new, true, 
and wonderful things will lead us, sooner or later, to recognise 
other truths equally important, and perhaps equally unsuspected 
and astonishing. 

Up to the present the amount of radium that has been ob- 
tained in the state of a pure salt is very small. When Madame 
Curie determined its atomic weight a year ago, all that was 
available for her work was about one and a half grains of the 
chloride; and to get this it had been necessary, she tells us, to 
work up the greater part of the stock of impure radium then in 
her possession.!_ But with this small quantity Madame Curie was 
able to determine that atoms of radium are about 225 times as 
heavy as those of hydrogen, and that radium, in its general 
chemical characters, is a member of the same group of elements as 
calcium, the metal present in the builders’ lime which we make 
in vast quantities by roasting chalk and other limestones. 

But though the salts of radium and those of the allied 
metals are much alike in many ways, the difference between 
them is in reality prodigious, as we shall see immediately. 
In the first place, radium salts are self-luminous or visible in 
the dark, like phosphorus, though from a very different cause. 
Secondly, when a radium salt is brought near a cardboard 
screen coated on one side with the platino-cyanide of barium, 
the platino-cyanide glows with a green light as long as it is 
under the influence of the radium, but no longer. Thirdly, 
radium salts impart a remarkable phosphorescence to the pre- 
paration known as Sidot’s hexagonal blende, sulphide of zinc, and 
in this case the effect: persists for a little while after the removal 


? No doubt a good deal more exists now. Pure radium salts have become, in 
a sense, articles of commerce, for they can be purchased by the milligram—by 
millionaires—but the total amount of them in existence must still be a mere 
matter of a few grams. 
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of the source of excitement. Sir William Crookes has given a 
most interesting account of this last quality of radium nitrate in 
a paper read recently before the Royal Society. He tells us that 
glass vessels which have contained radium salts become radio- 
active, and remain so in a most persistent manner, so that even 
after being washed they will cause a screen of the hexagonal 
blende to glow as it does in the presence of radium itself, and that 
diamonds brought into the neighbourhood of radium nitrate glow 
with a pale greenish light, just as they do under the influence of 
kathodic bombardment in a radiant matter tube. If minute 
particles of the radium salt come by accident into actual contact 
with the blende screen, its surface is at once dotted with brilliant 
specks of light about the size of small mustard seed, even 
though the particles themselves are too small to be detected in 
daylight. Under a lens magnifying about twenty diameters these 
specks of light are seen to consist of a dull centre surrounded by 
a halo; from the centre of each speck light shoots out at intervals 
in every direction, and the surface of the screen around the halo 
is bright with scintillations. If a piece of radium nitrate is brought 
very near the screen, the scintillations are so close together that 
the surface of the latter, when examined through a lens, looks, as 
Sir William Crookes expresses it, like ‘a turbulent luminous sea’ ; 
but if the distance between the radium and the screen be made 
greater the scintillations are fewer, and the effect is that of stars 
on a black sky. Finally, if the salt touch the screen, the spot 
touched remains bright with scintillations for weeks afterwards. 
Thin sheets of glass or of aluminium placed between the 
screen and the radium salt stop the scintillations, but do not 
destroy the power of the salt to produce phosphorescence. When 
the cards carrying the chemicals are placed face upwards above a 
radium salt, so that the emanation from the latter must pass 
through the card to reach the sensitive surface, the platino-cyanide 
screen still becomes luminous under the influence of the emana- 
tion, but the blende screen shows no scintillations. Thus it 
seems clear that the emanation which scintillates cannot pass 
through card. But since this emanation must be arrested also by 
the card bearing the platino-cyanide of barium, and since the 
platino-cyanide is nevertheless rendered luminous, it would appear 
that we have to deal with at least two distinct emanations from 
radium, viz. one which produces the scintillations detected by 
means of Sidot’s hexagonal blende and cannot pass through 
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cardboard, and another which does not scintillate and can pass 
through cardboard. 

When radium salts, or mixtures rich in radium salts, are 
brought near the closed eyes or to the temples, a peculiar sensation 
of light is perceived, not only by those who possess efficient eyes 
but even in some cases, it is said, by the blind, a fact which, 
if true, may explain some of the vague accounts of new remedies 
for blindness which have appeared recently in the newspapers. 
But those who may have opportunities of handling radium, or 
any other strongly radio-active substances, will be wise to be very 
careful in making experiments involving the eyes, for exposure of 
the skin to radium rays is apt to be followed by redness and 
irritation, and finally by ulcers which are slow to heal. Nor 
is it necessary that there should be actual contact to produce these 
unpleasant effects, for on one occasion an observer who had 
carried a few grains of a barium salt strongly impregnated with 
radium in his waistcoat pocket for a while was troubled afterwards 
by a sore which took nearly a month to heal, although the radio- 
active body had been packed in a glass tube in a cardboard box 
wrapped in paper, and was further separated from his body by at 
least two layers of cloth. 

But the most wonderful property of radium has been made 
known to us within the last few weeks by M. P. Curie and 
M. A. Laborde. Speaking generally, we may say that every body 
on the earth’s surface tends to assume the same temperature as its 
surroundings. If it be hotter than the other bodies near it, then 
it will give to the latter more heat than it gains from them, and 
so it will gradually cool till both are at the same temperature. 
If it be colder than its surroundings, on the other hand, then it 
will gain heat more quickly than it loses heat, and so will rise 
to the temperature of the other bodies in or about its neighbour- 
hood. The most unscientific of us, in effect, acts upon the 
assumption that this is the case when he uses a thermometer 
to take the temperature of a cellar, or when, feeling ill, he takes 
his own temperature. Only when there is some source of 
supply to compensate for the heat lost by radiation, as, for 
instance, in the case of a living man or animal, in whom heat 
is generated by the oxidation of the food, or in ordinary cases of 
chemical change, as in a fire, or when heat is supplied to the 
body by electrical or other means, can its temperature be main- 
tained for long above that of its environment. But radium seems, 
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for the moment, to be an exception to this general experience, 
for M. P. Curie and M. A. Laborde, by placing one gram 
(153 grains) of a sample of radiferous barium chloride, contain- 
ing about one-sixth of its weight of radium chloride, in a small 
bulb together with a thermo-electric couple (a kind of thermo- 
meter) have found that radium by no means takes the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air, but, on the contrary, remains 
steadily about one and a half degrees centigrade hotter. From 
this, and from the results of other experiments, it is calculated 
that the two grains or so of radium chloride used in the experi- 
ment give off enough heat every hour to raise the temperature of 
its own weight of water from 0°C.to 84°C., a temperature which 
is not so very far from the boiling-point, 100 degrees, of the 
latter substance; whilst, from the results of other experiments in 
which a nearly pure radium salt was used, they calculate that in 
each hour the amount of heat evolved by an atomic proportion of 
radium (225 parts ? ) is not so very much less than that produced 
by burning an atomic proportion of hydrogen.! 

The surprising character of these observations will be better 
understood when I point out that the oxyhydrogen flame is one of 
our most intense sources of heat, and that when the hydrogen has 
once evolved its 34,000 units of heat it is changed, with the 
oxygen consumed, into water, and is then incapable of yielding 
further similar effects. But the radium, on the other hand, is 
not, it would seem, thus limited in its powers. This can evolve 
as much heat in a second hour as in the first, as much in a third 
as in the second, and so on, if not indefinitely at any rate for 
a very long period, so that a single portion of 225 grams (about 
half a pound) of radium would apparently be able to give out heat 
enough in a single year to raise nearly two tons of water from 
the freezing-point to the boiling-point. Moreover, there is at 
present no reason to suppose that its power would be reduced 
in any considerable degree at the end of one year or of several 
successive years. But we must not go too fast. We have, as yet, 
no definite proof that the radio-activity of radium is thus inex- 
haustible, and therefore we must not forget that these statements 
are only deductions from the facts as far as we know them; 
though it must be added that they receive some support from 
the circumstance that the radio-activity of certain compounds 


' The numbers are, for the radium 22,500 units, for the hydrogen 34,000 
units, 
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studied by Becquerel has remained practically unimpaired in the 
dark for a period of several consecutive years. 

At an earlier stage, before the above astonishing facts were 
known, and whilst those who were studying radium only possessed 
specimens of this element in a highly impure state, it was 
thought possible that its power of emitting radiations which act 
on photographic plates continuously for years without any diminu- 
tion in their intensity might possibly be due to chemical changes 
among its atoms; but, if the above statements be correct, we can 
no longer believe these radiations arise from any ordinary chemical 
change, and hence various alternative explanations have been 
brought forward. Thus it has been urged that radium may be 
able to absorb and transform external radiations which have 
hitherto escaped recognition. Sir William Crookes has suggested 
that radio-active bodies of high atomic weight may have the power 
of drawing upon the store of energy locked up in the molecular 
motions of quiescent air; and, quite lately, Professor J. J. Thomson 
has made yet another suggestion, viz.: ‘that the atom of radium 
is not stable under all conditions, and that among the large 
number of atoms contained in any specimen of radium, there are 
a few which are in the condition in which stability ceases, and 
which pass into some other configuration, giving out as they do so 
a large quantity of energy.’ If in this change they emit much 
energy as Becquerel radiation the radium would be radio-active and 
remain so until all its atoms had passed through the unstable phase. 
But before we pursue our subject into these speculative regions, 
it will be interesting to know more about the facts themselves. 
We will, therefore, now pass on to the beautiful researches which 
led to the discovery of radium and its companions actinium and 
polonium. 

Probably many of my readers have seen at some time or other 
chemically-prepared screens highly illuminated under the influence 
of the Rontgen or X-rays; and all must remember examples 
of the photographic or radiographic silhouettes taken by their aid 
for surgical purposes. The discovery in 1895 of these Rontgen 
rays, and of their action on fluorescent and phosphorescent 
screens, and on photographic plates, naturally suggested further 
experiments, with the result that it was found that certain 
chemical substances emit a sort of invisible radiation or emana- 
tion. By far the most interesting of these discoveries was that 
of uranium or Becquerel rays by M. H. Becquerel early in 
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1896. Becquerel’s first recorded experiment was as follows: 
Having wrapped a photographic plate in two layers of stout black 
paper, and assured himself that it could be exposed to the sun for 
a day and yet remain unaffected, he placed upon the upper side 
of the paper covering some crystals of a salt of the metal uranium, 
and exposed the whole for some hours to sunlight. Afterwards 
he developed the plate in a dark room in the manner familiar to 
photographers, and found he had a black silhouette of the 
crystals, or, in other words, that something photographically 
active, like light, but able to penetrate layers of black paper 
which were quite opaque to light, had been given out by the salt. 
When thick metallic screens were interposed between the layer of 
salt and the photographic plate, their shadows appeared on the 
plate, showing that the new radiation was less able to pass through 
these than through black paper. But in his next experiment, 
M. Becquerel found that aluminium in thin sheets was trans- 
parent to the new rays like paper, for when the salt was placed 
upon a thin sheet of that metal above a photographic plate, a 
silhouette was again obtained ; he also discovered, at this stage, 
that even copper in very thin sheets was partially transparent to 
the ‘uranium rays.’ 

The salt which M. Becquerel employed, a double sulphate of 
the metals uranium and potassium, becomes self-luminous when 
it is exposed to intense light, though only for the one-hundredth 
part of a second after the light is removed, and he tells us that 
at first he supposed the invisible radiations which reached the 
photographic plate were due to, or in some way connected with, 
this visible phosphorescence. That is why he made his experi- 
ments in sunlight. But it happened one day that having pre- 
pared his apparatus for the experiment described above, he found 
the conditions unsuitable, owing to clouds; and he put away his 
plates as they were, with the salt in position, anticipating a 
failure. But when he developed the plates a few days later, he 
obtained, not faint silhouettes, as he had expected, but particu- 
larly dark ones; and he thus discovered, by accident partly, that 
he need not stimulate the activity of the salt, as he at first 
supposed, by exposure to strong light. This discovery has been 
more than amply confirmed by subsequent experience, both in the 
case of the salt used by Becquerel and of other uranium com- 
pounds, including some which, though radio-active like the rest, 
are not known to be fluorescent nor phosphorescent. 
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From this time rapid progress was made by Becquerel and 
others with the investigation of this new property of matter, 
‘radio-activity, which was quickly recognised as a phenomenon of 
the first importance. And as Becquerel found the new rays were 
given off by every uranium salt he examined, and as, moreover, 
metallic uranium was much more active than any of these salts, 
he supposed they owed their origin to uranium; and therefore 
he called them ‘ uranium rays.’ 

The experiment by which Becquerel obtained evidence that 
radiation can go on with little aid from direct sunlight induced 
him to investigate the behaviour of the salt in complete darkness, 
in order that he might learn how long it would retain its power. 
This led to the discovery already mentioned, that though exposure 
to the sun slightly increases the activity of the salt, yet if it is 
kept in the dark for weeks, months, and, as he found later, even 
for years, it still continues to give off the rays with their 
original intensity almost unimpaired, though no source could be 
assigned to the energy thus radiated day by day and year by year 
for apparently indefinite periods. 

In the course of further investigations it was discovered that 
the ‘ Becquerel rays’ in many respects resemble the Roéntgen or 
X-rays. Thus the former, like the latter, make air conduct 
electricity to such an extent that if a piece of uranium, or one of 
its salts, be brought near an electrified body surrounded by air, 
the charge gradually leaks away till all is gone, and that small 
electric currents may actually be passed along a cut wire if a 
portion of a radio-active substance be brought near the gap where 
the cut occurs. Again, the Becquerel rays, like the X-rays, will 
cause air free from dust, but supersaturated with moisture, to 
deposit part of its water in the form of fog, much as particles of 
dust are known todo. It wasalso found that water, many solutions 
of metallic salts, paraffin, quartz, Iceland spar, and sulphur all are 
more or less transparent to these rays, that certain well-known 
red and blue glasses, and the yellow uranium glass so often to be 
seen in the windows of opticians are less so; whilst copper is not 
much less transparent than aluminium, but platinum somewhat 
more absorbent. As a general rule it was found that the 
Becquerel rays pass through the substances mentioned more freely 
than the X-rays, and that their behaviour, when transmitted 
simultaneously through several screens of different materials, 
varies in such a way, according to the order in which the screens 
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are placed, as to lead to the conclusion that Becquerel rays, like 
X-rays, are not all alike, but consist of a mixture of more or less 
dissimilar radiations. M. Becquerel thought at first that the 
Becquerel rays could be reflected and refracted like common light ; 
but later experiments failed to confirm this, and at present 
physicists find themselves unable to reflect, refract, or polarise 
these radiations. 

With the year 1898, only about two years after the first 
of Becquerel’s epoch-making announcements, a new chapter 
in this story was opened. Just as the announcement of the 
discovery of the galvanic pile by Volta in 1800 was promptly 
followed by the decomposition of water by Nicholson and Car- 
lisle, and that of potash and soda by Sir Humphry Davy; and 
just as the invention of the spectroscope was followed soon by the 
discovery of many rare and interesting elements, including 
cesium and rubidium, by its means, so the discovery of radio- 
activity by Becquerel was quickly succeeded by chemical develop- 
ments of a most interesting character. 

The memoirs of Becquerel on the strange properties of uranium 
and its compounds had, it need hardly be said, caused others to 
be on the look-out for substances which might exhibit similar 
qualities. Among these were Madame Sklodowska-Curie and 
M. Schmidt, who found, independently, that oxide of thorium 
gives off emanations even more active than those of uranium. 
And then Madame Curie made a really great discovery. Noticing 
that some specimens of pitchblende, one of the minerals from 
which uranium is obtained, were more radio-active than might 
have been expected from the proportion of uranium present in 
them, and, in fact, more radio-active than uranium itself, this 
talented lady saw she was on the track of a new radio-active 
substance, and, jointly with M. P. Curie and M. Bémont, pro- 
ceeded to separate samples of pitchblende into its components 
by chemical analysis, studying the radio-activity of each fraction 
in order to track to its source the cause of the great activity of 
the mineral. This mode of procedure was soon productive, and 
they quickly discovered, first, a substance called polonium, after 
Madame Curie’s native country, which gave radiations one hun- 
dred times as energetic as those of uranium; and then, when 
examining the salts of barium from the same mineral, they found 
that these were associated with traces of another extremely active 
element, so similar to barium in its general reactions that but 
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for its radio-activity its existence might never have been sus- 
pected. This was radium. 

The exact nature of the first of these two new substances is 
still to some extent doubtful. Chemists, as we know, recognise 
the different metals in their compounds partly by their colours, 
solubility, reactions with other salts, &c., but often by means of 
the spectroscope, an instrument which enables them to analyse 
the light the compounds emit when incandescent, and to obtain 
for each metal a characteristic set of coloured lines known as its 
spectrum. Now in its chemical characters, polonium is hardly to 
be distinguished from bismuth ; and after examining the spectrum 
of the strongest and mest active polonium salt he has been able 
to procure, Sir William Crookes is unable to find in it any lines 
except those of bismuth or of known impurities. Hence it is 
impossible at present definitely to accept polonium as a new 
element; we only know that it contains a great deal of bismuth 
and is highly radio-active. 

The further investigation of the active barium salt has given 
much more decisive results, as has already been indicated. But 
even in this case success only came by degrees. Working with 
the barium salt extracted from about two hundredweight of 
pitchblende, the investigators obtained, presently, a minute quan- 
tity, much less than a grain, of a preparation which, though still 
far from pure, was nine hundred times as active as uranium in 
imparting conductivity to the air. And working on with still 
larger quantities of the raw material, they got larger and purer speci- 
mens, five thousand times, and even, it is said, fifty thousand times, 
as active as the original salt ; and then, finally, Madame Curie, by 
repeatedly repurifying nearly all the radiferous barium chloride at 
her disposal, obtained a specimen of radium chloride which was 
thought to be sufficiently pure to enable her to determine the 
atomic weight of radium, although the quantity of the salt thus 
made was only about one and a half grains. 

The new salts thus obtained undoubtedly contain a new 
metallic element. They exhibit a characteristic spectrum, and from 
their properties the new element seems to belong to the same group 
as the metal calcium whose compounds are familiar to us in the 
limestone rocks, in alabaster, in plaster of Paris, and in various 
other forms. The atomic weight found by Madame Curie (225) is 
probably too low. It is very difficult to free radium perfectly 
from barium, and the presence of the latter would tend to reduce 
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the apparent atomic weight of a specimen in which it was present. 
Moreover, theoretical considerations suggest, as has lately been 
pointed out, that the value may probably be as high as 258. 

Before we pass from this part of our subject I must add that 
M. A. Debierne has isolated yet a third highly radio-active sub- 
stance from pitchblende. This is called Actinium. Its radiations 
are more like those of radium than those of polonium, but it is 
not self-luminous. It is suspected that the rare element thorium, 
which is capable of exciting radio-activity in substances placed in 
its neighbourhood, may in some degree owe its power to the 
presence in it of actinium. 

_ And now, it will be asked, what about the uranium which at 
one time gave its name to the new rays? Is uranium not radio- 
active after all? Has it no powers of its own? Does it owe its 
activity entirely to companion substances, and is its part in this © 
affair played to the finish ? These questions are a little difficult 
to answer. Not so very long ago Sir William Crookes prepared a 
specimen of pure uranium, and he found it was aimost inactive. 
And thus, for the moment, it seemed that uranium had no special 
powers of its own. But the question has been reopened by M. 
Becquerel, who tells us that specimens of uranium, deprived by 
him of their radio-active powers, were found eighteen months 
afterwards to be as active asever. A fact which fits well Professor 
J. J. Thomson’s hypothesis given briefly on page 757. | 

This, then, is the story of the discovery of radium. We know 
where this substance occurs, and how to obtain its salts in an 
almost pure state. We know thatit is an element, for it has a charac- 
teristic spectrum, and exhibits other properties similar to those of 
a well-known group of elements. We are aware of its astonishing 
radio-activity, and we know something about its radiations, as 
will presently appear. But whence it derives the energy which 
it radiates so tirelessly we have still to learn. 

I have said we already know something about the nature of 
the radium radiations. In the early days chemists and physicists 
were struck, as we have seen, by the resemblance of the Becquerel 
or uranium rays to the Réntgen or X-rays which all have heard 
of. The former seemed to have all the properties the X-rays possess, 
such as photographic activity, the power of making gases conduct 
electricity, the power of causing the formation of fog in moist air, 
and also, as it turned out, though this was not recognised at 
first, they can neither be reflected nor refracted like ordinary light. 
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But as time went on it was presently found that the Becquerel 
rays possess yet other qualities which are like those of the 
‘kathode rays’ of a Crookes vacuum tube. And thus the subject 
now seems even more important than was at first supposed, since 
further work on the lines indicated by the later observations may 
be expected to throw light not only on such important subjects as 
the Rontgen rays and kathode rays, but possibly even, as was 
pointed out some time ago, on the constitution of matter itself. 
The full consideration of this important aspect of our subject 
must, however, be reserved for some other opportunity. At 
present we can only glance at it hastily. 

Matter, according to chemists, as we all know, is made up of 
minute indestructible particles called atoms—particles so small 
that millions of millions of millions of them can be introduced 
simultaneously into a vessel many times smaller than a lady’s 
thimble ; and the lightest of these atoms, and therefore the smallest 
conceivable particle of matter, according to the chemists, is the 
atom of hydrogen. 

But physicists tell us that still smaller particles than atoms 
exist in the rays, discovered many years ago by Sir William 
Crookes, which stream off from the kathodes of very highly ex- 
hausted vacuum tubes. These rays carry negative charges of 
electricity and are deflected by magnets. Therefore, as electricity 
requires matter to carry it, it follows that the kathode rays con- 
tain minute particles. These particles of radiant matter are called 
‘electrons.’ They have been the subject of much study at 
' Cambridge and elsewhere, and Professor J. J. Thomson tells us 
that the mass of an electron is only a very small fraction of the 
mass of an atom of hydrogen. 

But what have electrons to do with radium? How do they 
come into this galley? We shall see in a moment. 

We have already learnt that radium rays are not homogeneous. 
There are rays which will pass through cardboard, for example, 
and rays which cannot do this. And Professor E. Rutherford, of 
Montreal, a great authority on the subject of these emanations, 
tells us that radiations of three distinct types may be distinguished 
in the emanations of radium. First the a-rays, as they are 
called, which are only deflected under the influence of a very 
powerful magnet, and then only to a small extent, and which are 
easily absorbed by matter. Secondly, the §-rays which are 
readily deflected by magnets, and somewhat less readily absorbed 
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by matter. And thirdly, some very penetrating rays which are 
not deflected by magnets, and which are called the y-rays. 

By far the greater part of the energy emitted by permanently 
radio-active matter is in the form of the a-rays—the A-rays 
only accounting, in fact, for about the one-thousandth part of 
the whole—and two things have been made out pretty clearly 
about them. First that they carry positive charges of electri- 
city, and therefore consist of particles; secondly, as Sir William 
Crookes has shown, that they are the cause of the beautiful 
scintillations of radium (described on a previous page), for the 
scintillating emanation, it will be remembered, is the one which 
will not pass through a card, and, moreover, as he has recently 
demonstrated, the scintillating radiation cannot be deflected by 
a moderately powerful magnet. On the other hand, the B-rays 
are found to consist of minute, negatively charged particles, . 
similar in all respects to the kathode rays, and which move when 
not impeded, it is said, with a velocity not less than two-thirds 
as great as that of light itself. In short, the @-rays are the 
‘ electrons’ of the Crookes’ tubes. 

Now, at last, it will be seen, we begin to get some light on one 
of the ‘ mysteries ofradium.’ Not very much, perhaps, but, at any 
rate, a scintillation. Ifthe astonishing qualities of radium are thus 
due to its throwing off swarms of particles of matter, then, how- 
ever small these particles may be, the supply of them cannot be 
inexhaustible in the case of any given specimen of radium, and 
therefore there must be a limit to the period during which its 
radio-activity could be maintained in vessels from which these 
particles can make their escape. 

Here we must rest; though so actively is the study of this 
subject being pursued that it is not at all improbable our know- 
ledge of the nature of the radium rays may be further advanced 
before this article reaches the readers of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


W. A. SHENSTONE. 
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WISI SERENAS,’ 


BY THE REV. H. G. D. LATHAM. 


TE point of view is the determining factor in setting the vexed 
question at rest. If you have leisure time to spend in the park, 
if summer means for you first the London season and then country 
houseor yacht, you will naturally give your vote in favour of summer. 
But to those in the club down the lane winter presents great 
attractions. To begin with, it isa good deal pleasanter ina work- 
shop in winter than on a sweltering August afternoon. The hot 
smells of machinery, paper, and printing ink are quite comforting 
when the bitter east wind is cutting through the fog outside ; but 
when even shirt-sleeves are unbearable—faugh! Besides, in the 
winter the club is in full swing and nights at play are merry. In 
summer the stream of club life dwindles away so far as indoor 
activities go. 

That is a summary of our meditations as we paid a brief 
visit to the Lane one summer evening. The place was almost 
empty, only a few perspiring enthusiasts were playing ping-pong, 
a dozen members were trying to slake their thirst with lukewarm 
gaseous liquids, and half a dozen more were sitting on the front 
doorstep discussing the probable issues of the Australian match. 
_ We strolled through the sweltering rooms, and everywhere the 
same air of listlessness prevailed. Even in the boys’ rooms the 
games were half-hearted, and when the junior side is half-hearted 
it is idle to expect energy anywhere else. 

Before long our presence was noted and we were made to feel 
at home. It was impossible to overlook the exuberantly healthy 
appearance of the youngsters. All were tanned to a rich brown, 
and some were in that painful stage of peeling which betrays an 
excessive indulgence in sun and fresh air. It seemed that 
London pavements and London smells agreed with our young 
friends, and we commented on the fact. ‘O no, sir, it’s not that. 
We've been to camp.’ ‘Who has been to camp, and who took 
you?’ we asked. ‘Mr.—— took us all,’ said the youngster who 
had taken us under his protection ; ‘ he took all the juniors and a 
lot of the seniors who had just left the junior side. We went to 
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a place near Chichester, quite away from everything and every- 
body, where we could make all the noise we wanted to and nobody 
to interfere.’ Were we mistaken, or was a lightning glance shot 
at the clerical commander-in-chief who had just strolled in? No, 
the boy and the man both looked so innocent that no such arviére 
pensée could have existed outside our suspicious mind. ‘ Well, 
what did you do down there?’ ‘We played cricket and football, 
and we cleaned out the sweet-shops, and we bathed three times a 
day.’ ‘You see, sir,’ chimed in another, ‘ we went down there in 
the evening, and Mr. told us to look out for the cathedral. 
Well, when we got near Chichester, Jack made us all look out at 
the big lighted-up clock, and then it wasn’t a clock at all—it was 
the moon, and we all sat on his head.’ ‘And,’ cried a third, ‘we 
got there about midnight, and we didn’t get to bed till one o’clock, 
some of us in a tent and some of the boys in the house’ (the 
speaker was an elderly man of fifteen) ‘and we talked till two, 
and we all forgot to wind our watches, and when the sun woke us 
we thought it was six o’clock, and we got up, and then we found 
it was only half-past three, so we played football.’ ‘And Ginger 
sat down with his back to a rabbit hutch,’ said somebody else, 
‘and the rabbits tried to eat his hair’; at this point there were 
signs of a scuffle, but conversational instincts prevailed. ‘We 
ducked Mr. 3 we were playing polo, and he got the ball and 
couldn’t swim very fast with it, so we ducked him, and he laughed.’ 
‘Well, and what did you do then?’ ‘Why, we ducked him 
again... .’ ‘And then he ducked five of us, one after the 
other !’ said an injured voice. 

Then we found ourselves talking cricket. The transition was 
easy, the games at camp led naturally to the county in which the 
camp was situated, and so to the county matches. Our ignorance 
was turned inside out in about thirty seconds, and we listened in 
abashed silence to a string of averages and prospects, varied by 
severe criticism of certain prominent players. From this the talk 
drifted to the prospects of the cricket club of the junior side, and 
in a weak moment we promised to come and see them play some- 
where in the wilds of the West the next Saturday. 

Saturday arrived, and we rashly decided to go by Underground. 
We were recognised and seized upon at the entrance to the 
station, and triumphantly escorted to the sulphurous depths. 
The platform was crowded ; so was the train when it steamed into 
the station. Half a minute later the platform was empty and the 
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train was positively bulging. There were eight a side and four 
standing in the compartment into which we had been hustled by 
our young friends. At every station attempts were made to force 
an entrance by other would-be travellers, attempts which were 
successfully resisted by the virtuous champions of law and order 
within, who pointed indignantly to the faded inscription ‘five 
seats,’ vowed that they were one and all convalescent after measles, 
and, when merely verbal arguments failed, showed excellent causes 
of a different kind why a lodgement should not he effected. 

The horrors of that ride will not lightly be effaced from our 
memory. The thermometer stood at anything you please, the 
passengers stood on our toes, and two musically disposed 
individuals played popular airs on mouth organs. At last we 
emerged into the blessed light of heaven ; bricks and mortar grew 
thinner, giving place to green fields; and at every station the 
train disgorged. As far as the eye could reach—not very far 
when all is said and done—games of cricket were going on. We 
had come to one of London’s playgrounds. Our turn came at 
last, and, with a sigh of relief, we too left the torture chamber 
and revelled in the clean cool breeze as we quitted the station and 
made our way to the field which our club shared with a dozen 
other clubs for the purposes of cricket. 

No time was wasted. The other team was already on the 
ground, and we were offered the alternative of scoring or umpiring. 
On the whole umpiring seemed the easier thing of the two, 
and we spent the rest of the afternoon in giving wrong decisions 
and dodging hard-hit balls from all the surrounding wickets. 


But how those lads enjoyed it! Every stroke, every ball, every 


smart bit of play, every mistake, every erratic decision of a dis- 
tracted umpire was hailed with delight. Towards sunset the 
game ended in a victory for us, and we all adjourned towards 
home. The way led past a big refreshment tent. Not a word 
was said, not a hint was given, but we intercepted one or two 
hungry glances, we noted one or two stealthy feelings in empty 
pockets, and—well, if they didn’t say grace, they looked it. 

They sang songs all the way home, and we parted from them, 
at the club, where they were going to play games till ten or 
eleven. Truly Pippa herself on her one day free from wearisome 
silk-winding could not have made better use of every moment of 
holiday. 

Occasionally on Saturday afternoons and evenings excursions 
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are made by the club members to various places of interest and 
amusement. Westminster Abbey, among its other services to 
history, has received a deputation from the Lane within its walls. 
We are credibly assured by those who took part in that ramble 
that the venerable minster is well worth a visit. More interest 
seems to have been aroused by an inspection of the headquarters 
of the Fire Brigade in Southwark, but true enthusiasm was 
reserved for a visit to Newgate. Our clerical friend assured us 
that when it began to be rumoured that Newgate was to be 
pulled down in order to make room for model dwellings or some 
such improvement, he was overwhelmed with entreaties to arrange 
a visit to the old gaol before it was too late. For some time he 
hesitated, disliking any possibility of pandering to sensationalism, 
but we took upon ourselves to urge upon him the importance of 
cultivating the historic sense and the value of such an admirable 
object lesson, and eventually the expedition was arranged. 

An order to admit twenty visitors was obtained, and we made 
an insignificant twenty-first. On the afternoon appointed the 
party set out from the Lane followed by the envious eyes and sar- 
_ eastic remarks of the disappointed ones whowere left behind. ‘Don’t 
get kept there by mistake, Bill;’ ‘Oh, Bill won’t dare go inside 
when he gets there ;—better let me go instead, Bill;’ but Bill was 
impervious, feeling, doubtless, that he laughs best who laughs last. 

The day was warm, but the liveliest was chilled as the door 
swung open in the thick grey wall offering a vision of the dark 
within. Once entered the party was divided into two bands. It 
fell to our lot to accompany a stout warder and our clerical friend. 
It was not an amusing visit, the place and its associations were 
too deadly grim; but there were elements of mirth even in 
Newgate. Especially were we moved to suppressed laughter by 
the strictly professional jocosity of the warder, and his deceptions, 
which would hardly have deceived the unwariest of country 
cousins, and were singularly transparent to the sharp youngsters 
from the Lane. Nevertheless there are certain rules by which 
the game should be played, and the visitors played according to 
rule. It began very early when the clergyman remarked, with 
bland innocence, ‘ One would scarcely suppose that those handcuffs 
were large enough, would one? They would never fit my wrists, 
I'm sure.’ The warder was instantly on the alert. ‘I think this 
pair would just about suit you, sir.’ Our friend, still with 
amazing innocence of look, extended his hands and, in a moment, 
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was fitted with a pair of handcuffs which might, as the warder 
said, have been made for him. ‘And as they fit you so well, sir, 
it would .be a pity to take them off.’ Of course they were taken 
off almost immediately (after the warder had pretended elabor- 
ately that the keys were lost), of course the victim of the joke 
looked very blue, of course everybody else Jaughed immoderately ; 
the game was played strictly according to the rules, so much so 
that we rather fancied that the warder himself was almost duped 
into believing that he really had caught somebody by surprise ; at 
all events, he thawed amazingly after that little by-play. 

Then we went to the chapel, whose galleries are shut in with 
drab-coloured screens so arranged that the prisoners seated 
behind them can see nobody but the chaplain. It is well that 
there should be nothing to distract their minds from heavenly 
things, for the chapel itself with its dingy ugliness is surely the 
least inspiring spot in God’s world, and a very little break in its 
bare monotony would irresistibly draw the mind to earth. It is, 
however, redeemed from the abysses of the commonplace by 
another plain screen with a seat behind it close to the chaplain’s 
pew. Here, seen by none, sits the condemned murderer for the 
last three Sundays before he is hurried into the presence of his 
Maker. It was easy to read our cleric’s thoughts; he was 
wondering how a man would preach and what he would say if 
some one were sitting behind that screen counting the minutes as 
the Sundays raced by. 

We went next to the disused prison where convicts used to be 

. confined. The cells were scrupulously clean and marvellously 
uninviting. The only attractive places were the punishment 
cells, which exercised an irresistible magnetism upon the party. 
They were roomy and airy, but were provided with no windows 
and had double doors which, when closed, excluded every ray of 
light, leaving Egyptian darkness within, and prevented the faintest 
echo of the most thunderous noise from being heard without. 
Suspicions had been lulled to sleep, and ten of the party walked 
innocently in. Instantly the doors flew to, and we were left 
outside with a chuckling warder. From what we know of the 
lungs of the Lane, we have little doubt that the doors had their 
capacities as sound-proof articles more severely tried at this time 
than at any previous period of their existence, and we have great 
pleasure in testifying that not a whisper escaped. 

When the innocent prisoners had been set free there were two 
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other cells to visit, the condemned cells. Fairly large, well lighted, 
airy, there was at first a certain sense of comfort in them when 
contrasted with the cells which we had seen, but the sense of com- 
fort was swallowed up in the horror of their associations. Merciful 
God ! what terror those blind walls have witnessed, what clutchings 
at straws of hope of reprieve, what abandonment to despair! «© 

Last of all we went out into the grey courtyard from which so 
many have seen their last glimpse of the sky. To our disgust, 
rather than to our surprise, there was a morbid curiosity displayed 
by a few of the party, and a desire to see the implements of death 
with which Newgate is chiefly associated; but the warder showed 
no sympathy with this curiosity, and curtly escorted the party 
onwards. There is a flagged passage leading from the prison to 
the Old Bailey, along which prisoners pass daily to and from their 


trial. On the walls of this passage are cut various initials. They — 


are initials of men and women who have paid for their passions 
with their lives. These are their monuments, and their bodies go 
to dust beneath the flagstones which they trod in life. 

With a shiver we left Newgate for the sunny world outside. 
One of the party came up to us as we walked thoughtfully home- 
ward, and said: ‘A good time ago, sir, I and my mate were 
coming towards Waterloo Bridge, up the steep hill on the Surrey 
side. A van had been left by the driver, and the horse got 
frightened and bolted. It dashed right past me, and I made a 
rush for it, but I was too late, and I couldn’t catch it up the hill; 
and I thought there would be an awful smash in the Strand. 
But, all of a sudden, a copper on Waterloo Bridge jumped in 
front of the horse, and managed to stop it at the risk of his life. 
I didn’t say anything to him, but I strolled past (he was as white 
as a sheet) and took his number, and wrote to Scotland Yard. 
They came to my house and made inquiries about it, and I believe 
he was rewarded.’ The speaker turned and looked at us earnestly. 
‘You saw that man’s initials on that wall just now, sir; that 
copper was Police Constable Cook, who was hanged a year later 
for a murder committed on Wormwood Scrubs. Queer, wasn’t it?’ 


Our business occasionally takes us to a great hospital in the 
heart of London, and when the particular duty is done it is our 
habit to spend a sociable half-hour in the sanctum of one of the 
junior members of the resident staff, discussing with him the 
mysteries of heaven and earth under the inspiring influence of 
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blended tobacco and iodoform. Judge of our feelings when, on a 
recent occasion, he remarked, ‘ We've got some friends of yours 
coming here to-night,’ and added, in response to our puzzled looks, 
‘Your Dramatic Society, you know.’ ‘Dramatic Society! What 
Dramatic Society?’ we asked; for, indeed, whatever our vices 
may be, they do not include the boring of our friends with amateur 
theatricals. ‘Look here,’ he said, and drew our attention to a 
notice that proclaimed to all and sundry that on such and such 
a night the Dramatic Society, from the Lane Club, would 
give a performance in the great hall of the hospital, for the enter- 
tainment of the convalescent patients, which entertainment the 
staff were invited to attend. ‘ What on earth?’ we exclaimed, 
and well we might. We were, of course, aware that a dramatic 
society, which, after the manner of dramatic societies, thought of 
itself with no excessive modesty, flourished in the Lane; but we 
had heard nothing of this projected visit, and the audacity of the 
thing (as it seemed to us) left us speechless. The doctor could 
give little information. ‘I’m told,’ he said, ‘that the man who 
runs the theatrical part of your show came and saw the secretary 
here, and offered the services of his troupe, and that the secretary 
accepted the offer; and I happen to have seen the hall this 
morning in wild confusion and the carpenters’ hands. That’s all 
I know about it. You'd better stop and have some dinner here 
and see the show. Frankly, I expect it'll be awful rot, you know, 
these things always are’; but I must, in common decency, put in 
an appearance, and I dare say the convalescents will enjoy it.’ So 


‘we stopped. 


Dinner done, and cigarettes ended, we strolled across the 
quadrangle to the great hall, which had been converted for the 
time being into a small theatre. The audience had already 
assembled, and we glanced round during the minutes of waiting 
which preceded the performance. Two or three of the leading 
lights of the profession, by which the Club in the Lane is sup- 
ported, were present, and with them were some of the hospital 
authorities. The rest of the hall was filled with patients of all 
ages, and in all stages of convalescence. In a window, propped 
in his place by a kindly looking nurse, was a little crippled chap 
of eight or nine, his eyes shining with excitement as he gazed 
earnestly at the curtain which hid the stage. Near him was a 
man with a bandaged head. A girl lay on a wheeled couch not 
far off. Everywhere were those who had endured the great 
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mystery of pain, everywhere the pain was for a time forgotten. 
As we looked we began to feel a little less cynically disposed 
towards those who had given this temporary release. Round the 
walls stood many of the resident staff looking as if they hardly 
knew what to expect, 

Three knocks behind the scenes signalled that the performance 
was about to begin. Eager attention seized the convalescent part 
of the audience from the first, but its more educated members 
were evidently disposed to be critical. It was, therefore, with 
interest, not unmingled with a certain entertainment, that we 
observed the patient look fade from their faces, yielding place to 
interest, then to amusement as_the comedy on the stage pro- 
gressed, and, finally, to undisguised enjoyment. Indeed the 
performance was worthy of praise. The actors were all working 
men—we recognised among them a couple of porters from Covent . 
Garden Market, a compositor, and a lad from the great tobacco 
factory in the Lane—and they had some of the working man’s 
weakness in the matter of pronunciation ; but it was clear that 
they had been magnificently trained, and their rendering of the 
little play entrusted to them fairly astounded those who were 
accustomed to look on ‘the masses’ as unintelligent clods. 

At the close of the entertainment, after the hearty and well- 
deserved applause had died down, there were calls for a speech 
from the stage manager. We knew him slightly, having made 
his acquaintance at the Club, and we waited to hear what he 
would say. After acknowledging the hospitality and courtesy of 
the hospital authorities, and the kindly reception given to the 
actors, he continued :— 


Perhaps an explanation of our presence here, even an apology, is due to you. 
(No, no.) You must not think that we desired to force our presence and our 
amateur efforts upon a long-suffering public, or that we came with any idea of 
advertising ourselves. (Hear, hear.) From the very foundation of this Dramatic 
Society we have looked forward to paying visits of this kind, and I will tell you 
why. This society is, as perhaps some of you know, one of the branches of the 
Club in ——- Lane, a Club which is largely supported by the generosity of those 
who are wealthier than the members of the Club. It is not in the power of the 
Club members to offer any return to their supporters; but they desire to show in 
a practical way that they appreciate what is done for them; and the method in 
which they show their appreciation is this: they endeavour to brighten the lives 
of others who are less fortunate than themselves (applause), and it is the hope of 
this Society to give performances of this kind in many of the great hospitals and 
workhouses of London (applause), and in this way to follow the excellent example 
of social kindliness and helpfulness set them by the supporters of their Olub. 
(Loud applause.) 
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We glanced covertly at our medical friend who was standing 
at our elbow. He caught our eye; ‘ Well,’ he murmured, ‘ may 
I be vivisected !’ 

Sometimes parties from the Club are invited to spend half- 
holidays at country houses within reach of London. We were 
happily instrumental in procuring an invitation of this kind to 
the house of a friend who lives sufficiently far from London to be 
in the heart of the country, but not far enough away to make the 
journey a severe tax upon patience or pocket. Like many 
another man, our friend gave the invitation in haste and repented 
at leisure. ‘My dear fellow,’ he said despairingly, a few days 
before the visit was to be made, ‘ What on earth am I going to do 
with them? I suppose they'll want some tea or something of 
that kind, but what'll they do afterwards? Of course I’m 
delighted to give them a chance of an afternoon out and all that 
kind of thing, but they will frighten me and I shall bore them to 
death.’ His countenance \took a deeper shade as he continued, 
‘Sometimes parties of what they call beanfeasters drive through 
the village, and they always have a fellow who plays a cornet 
hideously out of tune. I do hope none of your men will play 
cornets. And I know the vicar will call on me and say that if I 
encourage that kind of thing I can really have no serious objec- 
tions to entertaining his Sunday school treat in my gardens.’ 
But at this point we interrupted, for when our dear friend gets on 
the subject of the vicar he is apt to wax prolix. (We have never 
had the privilege, by the way, of hearing the vicar expand in 


’ mellow moments on the subject of the Squire.) ‘Oh, they'll be 


all right,’ we said hastily ; ‘ give them a big ham and a round of 
beef and plenty of cake and jam, and then let them amuse them- 
selves. They’re awfully good chaps when you get to know them. 
You needn’t trouble about entertaining them, they'll entertain 
themselves and you too.’ We spoke hopefully, but we confess to 
a sinking in our hearts, for we had had no more experience in such 
matters than our rashly philanthropic friend, and, should things 
go wrong, the responsibility rested eventually upon us, and we 
should hear more of it from his wife and daughters. 

The day arrived, and, after a sweltering railway journey, we 
set out upon the two-mile walk that lay between the station and 
our destination. We never knew before what a bad walker your 
true Londoner is. It took nearly an hour and an infinity of 
coaxing to escort fifteen men over those two miles of road. At 
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last the journey ended, and a hot dusty party was welcomed by a 
nervous host. But their evident needs broke through his shell 
and appealed to the humanity beneath. ‘Come and havea wash,’ 
he said, and the ice was broken. They washed till they shone 
with polish, and then they sat down to tea in a shady part of the 
garden. As we had foreseen, they took their host under an 
expansive wing. Our keenest politician happened to sit next to 
our entertainer, and proceeded, in the intervals of ham and beef, 
to enlighten him. Now our host is himself by way of being a 
politician in a philosophic way. He never stood for Parliament, 
it is true, nor does he ever take the chair at public meetings, but 
his library is stored with blue books on every conceivable subject. 
He generally considers, too, that he can hold his own in argument, 
but he was not allowed a chance that afternoon. His facts, figures, 
and theories were contemptuously brushed aside, and he was - 
deluged with talk till he took refuge in silence. We feared that 
he would be mortally offended, but, to our relief and surprise, he 
said at the end of the meal (which lasted till the table was bare), 
‘ Well, I don’t accept a single one of your arguments, but I don’t 
mind confessing that you have suggested a new point of view to 
me and given me something to think over. Perhaps I have been 
inclined to look at these things a little too much from the point 
of view of my armchair.’ 

The party broke up and sauntered round the grounds in 
detachments. The host and hostess had thoughtfully provided 
long churchwarden pipes and plenty of tobacco, so that wherever 
you turned you met long pipes in full blast. Like most men 
with country houses our friend knew a good deal about flowers, 
and he was immensely surprised at the knowledge displayed by 
the two young men whom he was escorting. He carried them off 
to his greenhouses, but even there he could find scarcely a plant 
which was unknown to them. ‘You have a wonderfully good 
knowledge of horticulture,’ he said at last; ‘ pray where did you 
learn it? Were you brought up on some estate in the country ?’ 
‘Oh no, sir, we work in Covent Garden Market, and there are very 
few flowers which you don’t see there.’ 

Day was slowly fading into evening, the rooks were holding 
solemn conclave in the great elms, and the shadows were 
lengthening when the party began to reassemble. Some had been 
simply basking on the lawns, some had been splashing about in 
the cool ponds, some had found a swing in the woods and had 
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been enjoying themselves with riotous merriment, some—the true 
cockneys—had been hunting for August birds’ eggs. Now all 
were led by some mysterious instinct to the rose garden, where 
they lay down on the grassy walks by the old sundial on which 
was carved the inscription ‘Horas non numero nisi serenas.’ 
Somebody struck up a plaintive plantation ditty, the rest joined 
in the chorus, and the blended voices fell softly on our ears where 
we sat some way apart with our host and his daughters discussing 
many things. 

‘Its effects won’t be altogether visible in your day or mine, 
perhaps,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ for the old aristocratic instincts 
die hard, and England is still conservative to the backbone. But 
none the less there is a social revolution going on under our eyes, 
and the tendencies are at present towards democracy. There may 
be, doubtless there will be, reactions. Then, when the present 
movement has spent itself perhaps some of Wells’s anticipations 
will be realised, though not, I fancy, precisely in the form which 
he foreshadows. However, that is looking a long way forward. 
Meantime let us hope that the inevitable changes will come with 
friendliness and good feeling, and not with bitter class strife and 
hatred. I wish I could see some way in which we wealthy men 
could get into closer touch with the masses and be friends 
with them without any thought on either side of soup-tickets and 
charity blankets. . . . Such an afternoon as this, for instance. .. .’ 

One of the party came up, hat in hand, to express the fear 
that it was time for a start to be made towards the station. 
' ‘Some of the chaps say, sir, that they wouldn’t mind spending a 
week here; but that wouldn’t suit you and it wouldn’t suit our 
employers. So, good-bye, sir, and thank you and your good lady 
for all your kindness.’ Hearty farewells were exchanged with 
many expressions of mutual goodwill, and so we found ourselves 
tramping gaily to the station in the midst of a band of men, 
every one of whom flourished bunches of flowers with his hands, 
wore a long clay pipe stem downwards in his buttonhole, and 
shouted the chorus of the song which pleased his fancy most. 

All the journey home was enlivened by the murder of music. 
When we reached the London terminus we slipped quietly and un- 
observed away, while the rest of the party, wild with excitement, 
danced the can-can through the moonlit station yard. 
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PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


X. MEDICINE. 


THE profession of medicine offers many attractions to men of 
active minds, kindly dispositions, modest aspirations, and moderate 
means. It is a profession access to which is not over-expensive, 
particularly in the provinces and the sister kingdoms; it is 
one in which it is always possible to secure at least a subsistence, 
even from the outset ; and it is one in which, perhaps more than 
any other, a man is the architect of his own fortunes. A fair 
start in it may be obtained with but little capital, or even with 
none at all, and success is only in a small degree conditioned by _ 
private or social influence. 

On the other hand, the great prizes in medicine are few, and 
less in value than those to be found in the Church, the law, 
engineering, or the Army ; the work of the profession is for the 
most part arduous and incessant, and there are practically no 
‘arm-chairs’ in the shape of snug salaried positions for the 
medical man to drop into who is wearied of the open market. 
Having entered on the struggle, he must make up his mind to 
pursue it to the end. 

The control of legal admission to the profession is shared 
between the twelve universities and the nine professional corpora- 
tions of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and a ‘General Medical 
Council,’ which is mainly constituted of their representatives. To 
obtain admission to the ‘Medical Register,’ or roll of the pro- 
fession, which is kept by the General Medica] Council—that is to 
say, to become a legally qualified medical practitioner—it is 
necessary to obtain a degree or diploma, or a combination of 
several, implying proficiency in the three branches of medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery. Degrees in medicine and surgery can 
only be obtained from the universities; diplomas, possessing 
equal legal validity, are granted by the corporations, which are 
partly linked in each division of the kingdom for the purpose 
of granting qualifications incomplete form. The entire system of 
examination for degrees and diplomas is under the inspection 
of, and subject to an ill-defined control by, the General Medical 
Council, and the results are more uniform than might have been 
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expected from such a loose and cumbersome piece of public 
machinery. 

In all cases the aspirant to a legal qualification must have 
spent a minimum period of five years in professional study ; but 
as professional study is held to include not only anatomy and 
physiology, but the introductory sciences of physics, chemistry, 
zoology, and botany, candidates for certain diplomas are at liberty 
to count one.year out of the five while still at school, provided 
that the school be one recognised for the purpose and the curri- 
culum include these subjects. The five years, it must be 
remembered, is but a minimum; scarcely the majority of 
candidates, for English diplomas at least, qualify within that 
period ; for the degree of an English university it is safe to reckon 
six or seven years; and with the exception of the introductory 
stage above mentioned the entire curriculum has to be followed in 
a recognised medical school. 

In all cases, before entering on the curriculum at aii, the 
candidate has to give evidence of adequate previous education, 
by passing some one of a large number of ‘ matriculation, 
university ‘local,’ or other examinations recognised for this 
purpose by the General Medical Council. The standard required 
is such as an average fifth-form boy might be expected to reach. 
If study in London is contemplated, every parent should take care 
that his son is put through the matriculation examination of the 
London University, as otherwise his avenue toa university degree 
is barred at the outset. 

The selection of a medical school out of the five and thirty 
existing in the three kingdoms is too large and too delicate 
a subject to enter on in this place. The medical curriculum 
proper embraces two well-defined parts: the first couple of years 
being given to Anatomy and Physiology, the remainder to the 
scientific and practical study of disease and its treatment. Many 
students take one part in one place and the second in another. 
A large number take the first part at Oxford or Cambridge, 
proceeding to London or some other populous centre for the 
remainder; and this is unquestionably the most advantageous 
course for those who can afford it, for both the degrees and the 
associations of the old universities are of great value to a pro- 
fessional man. The University Colleges which have sprung up all 
over the country during the last half century are now absorbing an 
increasing proportion of students, many of whom complete their 
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education in the hospitals of the great towns in which the colleges 
are seated, though some still resort to the capitals in their later years 
of study. In London each of the great general hospitals supports 
a complete medical school of its own, though vigorous efforts are 
being made to concentrate the teaching of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy and the preliminary sciences under the University of London. 
In Scotland and Ireland the universities have from the first kept 
their hands on medical study more effectually than in England, 
and the Scotch or Irish candidate generally commences as a 
matter of course by matriculating in a university. 

The popular mind is still so far under the influence of the 
masterpieces of Early Victorian literature that it may not be use- 
less to say that a medical school in the present day, whether 
conducted by a university, a college, or a metropolitan hospital, 
is a very serious and highly organised academic institution, 
spending vast sums on its museums, laboratories, and class-rooms, 
and carrying on its work by the help of a large staff of lecturers, 
demonstrators, tutors, and clerical teachers. The modern student, 
if he wishes to qualify at all, is one of the hardest worked young 
men to be found. From lectures to practical observation in the 
laboratory, from the laboratory to clinical study in the wards and 
out-patient rooms, thence to class-examinations, and home to 
master his text-books, his days are spent in a ceaseless round 
of duties, and his vacations are cut shorter and shorter as he goes 
on. Mr. Robert Sawyer, it may be once for all understood, 
is as much like a contemporary ‘Guy’s man’ as the ‘Saracen’s 
Head’ is like the Great Central Hotel. A modern medical school 
is no place for an idler, and idlers are sooner or later requested by 
the authorities to ‘move on.’ 

After five or six years of such work, then, the aspirant gains 
his legally recognised diploma or degree and enters his name on 
the Register. Before we follow him into practice, let us under- 
stand what his legal position really is. A qualification is 
sometimes described as a licence to practise; but no licence to 
practise is needed by English law; anyone who pleases may both 
practise medicine and take fees for doing so. An unqualified 
practitioner, however, is in an awkward position if his patient 
dies; for his certificate cannot be received as evidence of the 
cause of death, and the Coroner may have to be appealed to. He 
is in a more awkward position if charged with having caused 
either death or injury by his treatment; for the onus rests upon 
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him of proving that he acted with the adequate degree of know- 
ledge that a legal qualification is taken to imply. He is in addition 
prohibited from assuming any style or title such as ‘ Dr.’ or 
‘Surgeon,’ which might be held to signify that he was a duly 
qualified man. Admission to the Register, therefore, though not 
a licence to practise, is a necessary recognition by the law of the 
admissee’s competence to doso. Only licensed practitioners, it 
is needless to add, are eligible for public appointments. 

The popular notion still lingers in places that a legal quali- 
fication implies some sort of standard of ‘orthodoxy’ in medical 
opinion, or an obligation to treat patients according to certain 
generally accepted methods. This is entirely erroneous; the 
qualifying bodies are categorically forbidden by law to exact any 
test of opinion from their candidates; and every medical man is 
at liberty to form any opinion, use any remedy, or adopt any 
theory or system of practice that tradition, reason, or faith may lead 
him to, so long as his practice is guided by good faith, conducted 
with due care, and informed by a reasonable degree of knowledge 
of the matters he is dealing with. [Liberty of conscience in 
medical matters is otherwise recognised in its fullest extent. 

The cost of a medical education falls under three heads—school 
fees, examination fees, and incidental expenses. The last may 
be briefly dismissed ; the necessary text-books and the few pieces 
of apparatus the student has to buy are easily covered by five-and- 
twenty pounds. Examination fees vary from fifteen pounds to 
forty guineas, the latter being the fees for the conjoined diplomas 
of the London Colleges, the highest of all. School fees also vary 
considerably. At the best London schools the curriculum for the 
college diplomas costs about 160/., that for the London University 
degree about 190/. In Scotland and Ireland and in the provincial 
schools the chargesare less. In one case the complete curriculum 
can be had for as little as eighty guineas. The expenses of a 
medical student at Oxford or Cambridge are practically those of 
any other undergraduate. 

For the right to pursue their studies after graduation few 
schools make any charge at all to their own students. The 
expenses, therefore, of proceeding to the higher degrees of the 
universities or to the superior diplomas of the colleges, which 
are necessary for the best classes of practice, are limited to the 
fees paid them for examination and admission. 

Having been legally admitted to the profession, there are three 
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courses open to the quondam student according to his abilities, 
his ambitions, and his means. He may embark in general 
practice, he may enter one of the public services, or he may 
qualify himself for ‘ consulting’ work. 

The great body of the profession are engaged in general, or, 
as it is sometimes called, ‘ family’ practice. The general prac- 
titioner settles in a particular district and undertakes the entire 
medical charge of individuals and families, and often of clubs or 
associations, within practicable reach of his house. Whatever the 
case may be—injury, accident, acute or chronic illness, childbirth, 
mental trouble—the general practitioner is prepared ‘to deal with 
it, at any rate in the first instance. The areas over which such a 
practice extends and the nature of the work and responsibility 
it involves necessarily vary very greatly, and the remuneration 
varies in equal degree. One man’s practice may be in a fashion- 
able health resort, where the patients are near at hand, fees are 
high, and consultants in easy reach to share the responsibility in 
unusual cases. Another’s may be scattered over long miles 
of thinly peopled country, where every responsibility has to be 
faced alone and only scanty remuneration can be asked in any 
case. One man’s lines may be laid in the poorest quarter of a 
great city, another’s in a pleasant hunting country, among country 
houses both agreeable and profitable. But, speaking generally, 
it must be frankly said that the life of the general practitioner is 
on the average a hard one, and by no means well remunerated as 
the general value of skilled professional services goes. Some few 
general practices may be reckoned as ‘fat livings;’ the great 
majority mean but a bare competence in return for constant and 
anxious work. The appearance of affluence among medical men 
is far commoner than the reality, for appearances are part of the 
medical man’s stock-in-trade, and the style of his private life a 
necessary form of advertisement. There is no sound reason why 
the remuneration of general practice should be so inadequate and 
precarious as itis. What is the cause of it? Perhaps it is as 
well that the truth should be for once spoken openly. The 
great difficulty of nearly every general practitioner’s life is bad 
debts. The number he makes {would be barely credible to the 
uninitiated. It is seldom that he can venture on the extreme 
measure of suing his patients for his fees, and far too many are 
ready to take advantage of his enforced forbearance. The delays 
he encounters every year in collecting his fees, and the number 
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that remain for ever unpaid, are a constant source of anxiety and 
drag upon his resources. In the minds of a large section of the 
people, and, it must be said, of every class alike, ‘the doctor’ is 
the last man whose services need be paid for at all. 

There is more than one way of entering general practice. The 
‘ good-will’ of an established practice is a vendible asset, and may 
be acquired either through a partnership, or outright from a re- 
tiring practitioner or from the heirs of one lately deceased. The 
price to be paid varies according to circumstances, but in general 
may be stated at from one to two years’ gross income of the practice 
or portion of a practice purchased. The transfer of a practice is, for 
obvious reasons, a somewhat uncertain process, and very often gives 
rise to sad disappointment in the result; a partnership, for equally 
obvious reasons, is more to be relied on than a purchase outright. 
Much care is always needed in entering into these delicate trans- 
actions, and proper legal assistance should always be invoked. 
Assistants may be employed in private practice, and many prin- 
cipals prefer engaging an assistant to contracting with a partner. 
To enter practice as an assistant needs no initial capital, but the 
salary of an assistant is never a large one, and the only hope of 
promotion is the rather uncertain prospect of being eventually 
taken into partnership, or of retaining a portion of the practice 
independently in the event of the principal’s retirement. 

Many young medical men, therefore, with some command of 
means, prefer to play a bolder and more independent game: to 
select a likely ‘ pitch,’ take a good house, put up a brass plate, 
make themselves known in the district, and wait for practice to 
come. The growth of practice under such circumstances is likely to 
be slow, and it does not always come at all ; but if it succeeds, the 
independent method is generally the most satisfactory in the end. 

It is not every one who goes directly from his medical school 
into private practice. Those who are not in an especial hurry to 
settle down may advantageously spend a year or two as house- 
surgeon or house-physician to a hospital, or as medical officer to 
a steamship, or as private attendant to a travelling patient, while 
they wait for anopening. These employments offer no permanent 
career, but they afford a temporary livelihood, and much useful 
experience is gained in them, which adds to the market value of 
the man, whether he is seeking an assistantship or embarking on 
practice alone. 

For a capable man without much capital, who is not imme- 
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diately contemplating matrimony, there are few better openings 
than the naval and military services. Admission to them is by 
competitive examination; candidates must be already qualified 
practitioners, and not over twenty-eight years of age. For many 
years before the outbreak of the recent war, thanks to the policy 
then in favour at the War Office, the Army Medical Service as a 
career had fallen into discredit that was by no means undeserved, 
and candidates were far fewer than the vacancies to be filled ; but 
under Lord Roberts’s régime all this has been altered, and the 
Army has now no difficulty in getting its pick of some of the best 
men in the schools. The selected candidates receive commissions 
as lieutenants in the Royal Army Medical Corps, which are con- 
firmed to them after a few months’ special training in the Army 
Medical School and at the depot of the Corps at Aldershot. The 
pay of a lieutenant, which begins from the time his commission is 
issued, is 14s.a day. Promotion to each successive rank up to that 
of lieutenant-colonel is gained by qualifying examination, and 
carries an increase of pay. A lieutenant-colonel’s pay is 308. a 
day, besides allowances, and he may be promoted to the further 
grades of colonel, with 2/., and surgeon-general, with 31. a day of 
pay. The remuneration in the Service, it is true, does not err on the 
side of liberality; it is not easy to marry while in the junior ranks, 
and the Army officer has to be ready to take his turns of service 
abroad ; but, on the other hand, the life is a varied and interesting 
one, the career carries a pension or allowance on retirement, 
there are prizes of value in the shape of Staff appointments, and 
officers are eligible for titular honours in recognition of special 
merit. In the dark days of discontent much was heard of alleged 
social difficulties in the Army, and of slights and snubs which the 
medical officers were said to receive at the hands of the com- 
batants. The smoke may not have been altogether without fire ; 
where official relations are strained personal unpleasantness is apt 
to occur; but on the whole it may be fearlessly said that a 
medical officer who is a gentleman will always find himself treated 
as such in the British Army or the British Navy. 

The regulations of the Naval service are in most substantial 
respects similar to those of the Army. The successive ranks are 
those of surgeon, Staff surgeon, Fleet surgeon, deputy inspector- 
general, and inspector-general, the pay rising from 255]. 10s. to 
1,300. a year, besides allowances. Pensions or retiring allowances 
are granted after eight years’ service and upwards. 
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A more ambitious career is offered by the Indian Medical 
Service, and the competition for it is generally a rather severe 
one. The rate of pay is a little higher than in the British Army, 
beginning at Rs.350 per mensem, and rising to Rs.2,700 per 
mensem, besides allowances and prospect of pension. 

But the military pay and allowances are only a part of the 
emoluments of the Indian service. There are few European prac- 
titioners in India besides its members ; private practice is allowed 
to them, and after a period of service with the troops they may 
be appointed to civil surgeoncies, which in many stations turn 
out to be highly lucrative positions. With an ample pension and 
the accumulated profits of a good civil practice, it is not sur- 
prising to find many officers of the Indian service returning to 
England in middle life in affluent circumstances. 

The sanitary service offers an increasing number of openings 
to capable and business-like members of the profession. A 
candidate for this service should have, in addition to his medical 
qualification, a special diploma in public health, which may be 
gained after some twelve months’ special training. Sanitary 
appointments are held under local authorities, under the Local 
Government Board, and in some cases under private employers. 
Some are of small value, and are held as supplementary sources of 
income by local practitioners ; in other more important cases the 
full time of the occupant is demanded by his employers and the 
salary may run into as many as four figures. For lunacy appoint- 
ments no special diploma is needed; the superintendence of large 
asylums is generally reached through the channel of an assistant- 
ship, and, though the chief appointments are well paid, promotion 
is slow and the emoluments of an assistant but small. The prison 
service is under the control of the Home Office, and appointments 
are made to it on general grounds. A large number of appoint- 
ments to Colonial surgeoncies in the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates are made by the Colonial Office. The salaries are 
generally small, but Colonial surgeons are allowed to supplement 
them by private practice. A British qualification, it may be 
incidentally remarked, is valid in any British colony, but in the 
self-governing colonies medical practice is, as a rule, already fully 
occupied by colonials, a large number of whom come to England 
and Scotland every year for some part of their professional training. 

The most ambitious career the profession offers has yet to be 
considered. The highest prizes, in the way of income, of reputa- 
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tion, and of titular distinction, fall to the lot of the ‘consulting 
branch.’ What the ‘consulting branch’ is, is difficult to define 
in a single phrase. A ‘consultant,’ in the simplest sense, is a 
man who makes a business of consulting with others in difficult 
or doubtful cases. This may fairly apply to the consulting 
physician ; but the ‘consulting’ surgeon is often resorted to more 
for exceptional operative skill than for diagnostic acumen; 
and consultants in ‘special’ branches may similarly owe their 
fame and fortune to their dexterity of manipulation or to their 
extensive experience of the details of certain forms of treatment. 
Perhaps the most obvious differentia between the consultant and 
the general practitioner, apart from the size of his fees, lies in the 
fact that the scope of the former is ecumenical rather than local, 
that he looks for his practice wherever his fame may reach and 
not especially in his own immediate neighbourhood. The con- 
sultant, too, must of necessity be more or less of a specialist ; the 
physician never practises surgery, the surgeon at least professes 
to leave medicine to others, and both relinquish the practice of 
midwifery to the general practitioner, or to a third and separate 
class of consultants. 

It must be understood that there is no such legal distinction 
between consultants and general practitioners as there is between 
solicitors and barristers. The difference is purely one of function, 
not of rank or of order; any medical man may term himself a 
consultant, and act as such if anyone is pleased to consult him; 
and between consulting and general practice there is no absolute 
line. Much of a consultant’s work is indistinguishable in kind 
from that of a general practitioner, and in the smaller towns there 
are many general practitioners who are habitually consulted as 
physicians, and still more who make a speciality of surgical 
operations. The public and the profession are alike free to carry 
their difficulties and doubts to any quarter in which they think a 
solution is likely to be found ; and this freedom is protected, not 
circumscribed, as the public so often imagine, by the rigid code of 
honour which debars the medical man from making use of his ‘ con- 
sulting ’ function to ‘filch’ the patient of a brother practitioner. 

But in the main the public and the profession alike look for 
the higher lights of medicine and surgery in certain well-defined 
quarters—namely, in those who have had the special kind of ex- 
perience and the opportunities for exact study that are furnished 
by the practice of a large hospital, and which are most likely to 
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be developed in connection with the work of a medical school. 
The avenue to consulting practice, with few exceptions, is a 
position on the staff of a hospital, and particularly of a hospital 
which is associated with a school, and such positions are in 
consequence eagerly sought for, without reference to immediate 
remuneration. The capital, it is hardly necessary to say, offers 
the widest and most lucrative field of consulting practice (though 
Edinburgh runs it hard), and the great London hospitals, particu- 
larly those that maintain their own schools, profit largely by the 
situation. Thanks to the competition that exists for hospital 
positions, they are able to command from year’s end to year’s end 
the assiduous and devoted services of their large staffs of highly 
trained visiting physicians, surgeons and specialists, and of a 
brigade of junior officers waiting for promotion and eager to prove 
their parts, practically without paying anything at all for them. 
It has been plausibly estimated that the existence of the medical 
schools, most of which are in themselves self-supporting, virtually 
adds the value of 50,000/. a year to the charitable resources of 
London, and the estimate is probably within the mark. 

The other side of the picture is less agreeable to contemplate. 
A career which has to be approached by many years of practically 
unremunerated work is necessarily barred to the majority even of 
the ablest men. - Few venture on it unless possessed of a private 
income; though some have managed to struggle through by 
taking pupils or carrying on literary work in such leisure as their 
hospital and school duties left them. Even when a position on 
_ the hospital staff is obtained, it must be remembered the critical 
stage of the career is only beginning. In medicine, as in other 
similar careers, some indefinable qualities besides industry and 
ability are needed to ‘capture’ a public; it may be years before 
consulting practice begins to flow in; it may never flow in at all. 
To the really able man, however, who is not greatly concerned 
about the means of livelihood, few professional careers offer more 
personal attractions than that of consulting medicine or surgery 
in London. In his earlier years his work is full of the deepest 
interest, his later may bring him the prospect of fortune and 
honours; fortune that may be reckoned large, though not to 
be compared with the profits that law or commerce can afford. 
But it is hardly a career to recommend to anyone who is not 
possessed either of some degree of competence or of exceptional 
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powers of endurance and self-denial. Surgery, obstetrics, and 
the ‘ specialities,’ it is true, bring their rewards at an earlier age 
than medicine, but even in these branches a long period of 
waiting has always to be taken into account. 

But London is not the only field of consulting practice, and in 
the English provinces success may still be looked for at an earlier 
age. In the great towns which are the seats of rising medical 
schools this condition is doubtless only temporary ; the provinces 
are learning more and more to look to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and the other large provincial cities, rather than to London, 
as their centres of medical consultation; and, for the physician 
and the specialist at least, neither the development of modern 
locomotion nor the increased efficiency of the general practitioner 
has altogether abolished the place they have traditionally filled in 
the medical economy of the average county town. Educational 
Scotland has its own academic way of managing such matters, 
and the road to the highest prizes of the profession north of the 
Tweed is far more in the keeping of the universities than we find 
it in the south. Of Ireland, the same, with some qualification, 
may also be said. 

It is now many years since the obstacles which debarred 
women from entering the profession were removed, and the 
prejudice which the idea of a woman practising medicine 
aroused a generation ago is now well-nigh extinct. In London, 
in the North of England, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in Wales 
alike, the door is open and women have no difficulty in finding 
the best of professional education. In the University of London, 
as well as in Manchester and in the universities of Scotland and 
Ireland, a surprising number graduate each year and acquit 
themselves as creditably as their masculine confréres. Some 
reserve, however, must be observed in recommending the medical 
profession as a career for women. India has undoubted need of 
women doctors and absorbs a large proportion of each batch of 
graduates; but, so far, there are few signs that any large public 
demand has been created for them in their own country. This 
is written in no hostility to the progress of medical study among 
women ; the writer has always been a consistent supporter of the 
movement. His present object is but to warn intending students 
to make careful inquiry as to the prospects of the career before 
finally deciding to embark upon it. 
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THE CHRONICLER OF THE BAGLIONI: 


He (Matarazzo) seems unable to write about them without using the language 
of an adoring lover.—JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


OLD Matarazzo of Perugia—young Matarazzo he was once—lhas 
left us the story of the Baglioni: of their lusts, their courage, 
their beauty, and their inhuman crimes; but his own story, and 
how he came to be the humble chronicler of that great house, 
he has not told. And yet there have been shrewd guesses. 
Bontempi speaks of his early attachment to Simonetta of that 
hated race. Graziani has recorded how the gossips whispered 
that Matarazzo had been crossed in love. And lastly, there is 
Frollieri, who definitely states that it was Simonetta Baglioni 
herself that dealt the fatal wound. It was, however, reserved for 
Ariodante Fabretti to piece the whole episode together. In his 
‘Biografie dei Capitani Venturieri dell’ Umbria’ he not only 
devotes four stirring chapters to a recapitulation of Matarazzo’s 
narrative, but he also explains in detail how that worthy scholar 
became the slave, the echo, and the very Boswell of ‘ his ‘‘ magni- 
ficent Baglioni” det “ magnifici Baglioni.”’ And there 
one may read the story of Simonetta, and how Matarazzo would 
have won her had he been taller and of a stouter heart. | 

He came to the palace on the great square when Perugia, 
. that proudest of Nature’s strongholds, so valiantly is it set above 
old Tiber and the Umbrian champaign—stood defenceless before 
her brood of nobles and their insolent bravi. Biordo and Braccio 
Fortebraccio, those splendid adventurers who had taken the city 
by force and from without, had each met with a violent death ; 
the old Papal sway was a thing of parchments and superstitions 
unbacked by steel and sinews; and now this jewel of Umbria 
lay at the mercy of whichsoever among her noble houses might 
stamp out the others and crow in solitary state from out this 
bloody cockpit, whose wealth, whose turbulence, and whose 
learning were paradoxically eminent in an age that is the paradox 
of history. Arcipreti, La Staffa and Corgna had been swiftly 
exterminated, down to the last bastard and bastard’s son; and, 
when Matarazzo came to the grim palace facing the Duomo, but 

1 Copyright in the United States of America by Albert Kinross. 
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two families remained to wrestle for supremacy, the Oddi and the 
terrible Baglioni. 

Matarazzo entered the Palazzo Baglioni, there to be clerk, 
scholar, librarian and general instructor, as his patron, Ridolfo 
Baglioni, might direct. For he was full of the new learning that 
had given Italy a second life; a ‘ Renaissance,’ we call it, aptly 
enough, this reinfusion of Greek and Roman blood that stirred 
the eager pulses of three masterful generations, climbed Europe, 
and transformed the world. A notable figure was Francesco 
Matarazzo, even in a city of scholars; one that had braved the 
voyage to Greece and come back laden with precious manuscripts. 
He would babble you of Plato and Suetonius, of Aristoteles and 
Seneca, of Virgil and Epictetus by the day. Here he would 
dispute most hardily and in the face of numbers. But for 
actual fighting he had no stomach. And the lovely Simonetta 
was his pupil, she that went later to Florence and was drawn 
by Sandro Botticelli on a panel that is now lost, for all the 
inscriptions one may read and all the conjectures of the specialists. 

Her Matarazzo loved with a great love and a silent. For who 
was he to aspire to the hand of old Ridolfo’s daughter? Learned 
he might be and wise beyond his years, yet in fortune, in family, and 
in person he was mean ; and well he knew that La Bella Simonetta 
was for none of his breeding. By the sword he might have con- 
quered her; and here, again, his few inches and feeble spirit did 
him a disservice. Still he had good cause for rejoicing. Daily 
he stood in the presence of his beloved, and daily she listened 
to him with a certain fierce fondness, though he spoke but of 
philosophies and the lives of men who had adorned dead empires. 
She was awilling pupil. Her stature, her quick brain, her supple 
beauty, delighted him. In much she was unlike the other 
women of her house. Her long limbs and flaxen hair were 
uncommon in the Italy of that day. She had the blue eyes of 
the North, and when Matarazzo pondered on these things he 
called to mind that her granddam was the daughter of Sir John 
Hawkwood, sometime Captain of the Florentine forces, an 
Englishman and a soldier of fortune, who had descended in all his 
northern vigour on those parts—a giant, fair-haired butcher, 
whose light skin was tanned to a deep red that had become pro- 
verbial; so that ‘red as Hawkwood’ was a figure much in use 
wherever he had shown himself on his great war-horse. 

Now La Bella Simonetta was not backward to perceive the 
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quiet passion that she had inspired in Matarazzo; and, with her, 
to see was to speak out. Mayhap she had a fondness for the 
dusty scholar, half motherly, half boyish, as these large-limbed 
women sometimes entertain. It was in a week of oft-dealt 
anguish that she approached him, of deadly strife on the piazza 
and stabbings by night-time in the narrow streets. Thirteen of 
her kin had fallen in half as many days. Of the Oddi but two 
had been slain outright, and the whole palace was making ready 
for vengeance. 

‘Francesco, I am weary of thy books,’ she said, on the morn- 
ing that her cousin, young Grifone, was brought dying through 
the iron-studded gateway. ‘Thou lovest me; is it not true?’ 

Matarazzo flushed a deep olive, stammered, lost his tongue, 
but his eyes were eloquent. 

‘As I love life,’ he said at last. 

‘I am thine if——’ and here she stopped short, left him fora 
space, and then returned bearing a long, two-handed sword. 

‘Take it,’ she said, offering the weapon to Francesco 
Matarazzo. ‘ Bring me the heart of Niccolo degli Oddi spitted 
on this blade, and I am thine—the heart of Gianpaolo, of Pompeo 
—the heart of an Oddi for my heart! Thus am I won.’ 

Matarazzo stood there, his two hands clasped on the great 
sword that reached close to his shoulder. 

‘Thou askest much, Simonetta,’ he answered slowly. ‘ What 
can Ido? Iam but a poor scholar, weak of body, yet ardent of 
soul. For thee I would face death; but, did I take up this 
- challenge, what were my end? Not death—that were lightly 
borne. Worse than death, Simonetta; for you would make of me 
a laughing-stock, a motley fool. Niccolo, Pompeo, and all that 
swarm were indeed undone did I attack them—but from laughter! 
They would beat down my sword with their clenched fists, or ply 
a staff on me; and the whole city would learn how they had 
brushed me off like some unwieldy wasp that tried to sting but 
knew not where to settle. Am I not right?’ 

He had spoken bravely, as one who sees his insufficiency and 
dare confess it. 

‘Francesco, I have named my price. I will ask thee no 
questions, believe me.’ And with that she left him, he still 
clutching the long lean weapon that she had placed in his hands. 

Over her parting words he pondered a full hour. ‘I will ask 
thee no questions ’—what was her meaning? Assassins could be 
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hired for money, and there were apothecaries that dealt in subtle 
poisons. Such craft might help him. But no, he durst not 
stoop to such an infamy; nor were the Baglioni among those 
who slew by stealth. The bleeding wounds of young Grifone 
had unsexed her, he reflected. Yet before vespers she was to 
look down helpless from her turret window and see how old 
Ridolfo, her own father, was hacked to pieces on the cathedral 
square below. 

‘Who could withstand such things?’ thought Matarazzo, 
watching through that night. 

In the palace hard by the Duomo there was little sound of 
mourning. At dawn every one of the Baglioni was in steel, and 
by sundown no Degli Oddi breathed within the city walls. And 
Matarazzo stayed indoors with women and young children, and 
Simonetta scorned him. 

The weeks went by, and she relented. On a memorable after- 
noon she brought him Pulci’s new poem, the ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ 
and bade him read it with her. Another day he was her escort 
to the studio of Pietro Vanucci—il Perugino they called this 
artist in Florence and in Rome; and even in France and distant 
Spain men spoke of him and praised his gracious saints and the 
blue hills that he had seen from the stone bastions of his native 
city. Beside the master worked a fair-haired lad, beautiful as 
an angel. Raphael of Urbino he was called, and, later, Raphael 
Sanzio. To-day he was colouring just such a landscape of blue 
hills as Perugino’s patrons demanded. And all there knew that 
among these hills waited Niccolo degli Oddi and his fellow- 
exiles—the remnant that had escaped the wrath of the house of 
Baglioni. 

Till September 17, 1495, for three months and eight days, 
Perugia was at peace. Then Niccolo, who had long lain ready in 
the dark, discovered his opportunity. The Baglioni had at last 
relaxed their watchfulness. It was the day of Adriano’s wedding, 
and the whole family had gathered to a great feast in the palace 
of Guido Baglioni, that stood on the far side of the town. Only 
Simonetta, who hated her cousin’s bride, was absent, urging in 
excuse that she still wore mourning for Ridolfo. Niccolo’s sudden 
assault, therefore, was well timed. 

Unchallenged he rode in at the city gates and began break- 
ing the iron chains (serragli) that barred the streets against 
advancing cavalry. Simonetta heard the marching of the Oddi, 
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the beating of the hammers on the chains. Swiftly she sent a 
messenger to disturb the marriage feast ; and then, looking round, 
she beheld Francesco Matarazzo. No other man was with her 
in the palace. 

Francesco had marked the eager light in her eye, the quick 
straightening of her young body as she caught the tramping of 
the horsemen, the iron ring of iron meeting iron. Nearer and 
more distinct with every minute grew that sound—nearer and 
ever nearer. 

‘The Oddi—it is the Oddi!’ she had cried. 

Per Dio! She was beautiful, free and untamed as a sculptured 
Amazon ; ay, one of those rare marbles he had seen in Greece, 
thought Matarazzo, as she stood there hearkening to that horrid 
sound—the hoof-beats and the hammers! He dwelt on her, 
lost in wonder, heedless of aught else but the fierce loveliness, the 
splendid womanhood that moment had revealed. And Simonetta 
read him. 

On his shoulders she placed two firm, white hands. 

‘ Your sword,’ she cried ; ‘now is your hour, Francesco! One 
man may hold the piazza till the Baglioni arearmed. I have sent 
word to the Old Palace. Guido will be here, and Astorre and 
Adriano and Gismondo and their men ; but now, Francesco, it is 
our turn. Stay, I will be your squire!’ 

For the second time she placed that long, bright weapon in 
his grasp—the great two-handed sword. 

‘Now go!’ she cried. ‘I shall look down on you from the 
. turret window ; I shall see—your wife should you live, your widow 
should you fall!’ 

Matarazzo drank in her words, the proud, fine figure that she 
made. ‘An Amazon of Greece, a splendid Amazon,’ he murmured, 
supporting the long blade with his trembling hands. 

The tramp of Niccolo’s men was drawing nearer. 

‘You delay, you delay, Francesco!’ she exclaimed, and 
stamped with her foot upon the floor. 

Matarazzo browsed, stock-still and mild-eyed as an ancient 
sheep. 

‘Must I go?’ she cried. 

But Matarazzo could not move, neither backward nor forward. 
There was no strength in his legs. 

‘Listen!’ cried Simonetta. 

The din without was hard upon them. 
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Francesco did not budge. 

‘We shall be too late!’ she cried. 

He stood there helpless, rooted like a tree, and cursing his 
faint heart and his unwilling limbs. 

‘ Poltrone!’ She had dashed her glove across his face. She 
had wrenched the sword from out his hands. Would she slay 
him? He dared not meet her now. He cowered, shaking and 
with downcast eyes, awaiting the dull blow. In the deep silence 
he could hear the shouting of the Oddi and the hammering at the 
chains, as in his very ears! And then the rustle of a skirt. The 
blow had not fallen. 

When he looked up, Simonetta was gone and the great sword 
with her. He listened, irresolute, his soul crying out against his 
weakness and timidity. Why had God made him thus? Why 
had he been placed amid such scenes of violence? Why was the 
earth a field for rape and slaughter? Nearer and nearer grew 
that clang of iron. ‘The Oddi must be in the narrow causeway 
that led to the cathedral square. He listened, sick and helpless, 
his heartbeats striking clear within his breast. 

He heard the gateway of the palace open, the wailing of the 
women down below. The closing of the gateway followed, the 
rasping of the bolts, the fall of heavy bars. For an instant his 
legs grew free. He sprang to the window that gave on the 
cathedral square. 

A figure was crossing it, a solitary figure, running as one 
possessed and bearing a great sword. It was Simonetta—he 
would swear it was Simonetta. She had flung off her gown of 
damask and had drawn on that suit of the young Grifone—that 
bloody suit, gashed and gaping from a dozen cruel thrusts—the 
one he had worn when they had brought him dying through the 
iron-studded gateway. It was Simonetta in the hose ‘and doublet 
of her murdered cousin. In a trice this change had been 
wrought. The naked sword was in her hands, a buckler on one 
arm. Alone she had rushed forth, bareheaded, her fair hair 
knotted on her neck, sleeves rolled to the elbow. And Matarazzo 
watched her; and still his legs refused to carry him from that 
room. He tarried, his white face at the window, held as by a 
spell. He watched her and cursed his craven spirit and his feeble 
heart. 

‘There at the barrier of the piazza she stood firm and fought 
against a squadron,’ writes Matarazzo, in that old-world chronicle 
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which has made his name for ever famous. ‘She kept her foes 
at bay,’ he continues, ‘smiting men-at-arms to the ground with 
the sweep of her tremendous sword, and receiving on her gentle 
body wound on wound. While thus at fearful odds, the noble 
Astorre, mounted on his charger, spurred swiftly to her side. 
Upon his helmet flashed the falcon of the Baglioni with the dragon’s 
tail that swept behind. “ Grifone—'tis Grifone—dead Grifone !” 
he cried aloud, recalling those torn garments splashed with blood. 
“Hail, cousin Astorre!” answered him Simonetta. And when he 
saw that it was she thus terribly disguised, he sought to edge his 
mail-clad steed between her and the foe. But she evaded him 
and still fought on. And soon came in hot haste Troilo and 
Adriano and Gismondo and Marcantonio; and it was the last that 
dragged Simonetta back from the barrier and bade her tend her 
wounds. And now that gentle lady was all foredone with sweat 
and toil, and so weary was she that scarcely could she any longer 
breathe,’ writes Matarazzo. And he concludes: ‘It was then 
that she looked round and was ashamed.’ 

Matarazzo waited to see no more. Shamefacedly he slunk 
from the palace, and nor threats, nor rewards, nor cajolery would 
ever win him back to the presence of the beautiful Simonetta. 
Yet from afar he followed her and hers, day by day, and recorded 
their minutest actions with a fidelity and an affection whose origin 
were unaccountable, did one not know what had passed between 
him and his dear lady, and how he had watched from the turret 
window when Simonetta kept the square alone. 

The Oddi, too, are in his debt, for Matarazzo it was who piously 
set down the dying lament of old Pompeo, the last of his great 
house to perish in that ruthless duel whose guerdon was Perugia. 
‘O unhappy house of Oddi, are his words, ‘once so famous for 
its condottieri, its captains, cavaliers, knights, prothonotaries and 
abbots; that on a day has mustered its forty-and-two men of 
whom I am the last. In me is extinguished the name of the 
magnificent and famous house of Oddi, which in this world will 
never more be mentioned.’ 

Matarazzo has falsified that bitter prophecy. 


ALBERT KINROSS. 
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AUTOCARMEN SECULARE. 


DEDICATED TO W. E. HENLEY. 


Speed— 

Speed and its heroes, 

priests and apostles— 
The millionaire, mummy-like, 
Swathed in his sables, 
Masked like a headsman, 
Glaring through goggles, 
Puffing a corpulent 
Weed, an Intimidad— 
Urging his engineer 

On to annihilate 

Space, and to possibly 
(Pardon my splitting 

A harmless infinitive)! 
Lower the record 

That somebody else 

Has set up, by half 

Or two-thirds of a second. 
Speed— 
Panhard-Levassor, 
Wolseley and Napier, 
Daimler and Darracq, 
And numerous other 
Ingenious makers 

Of sumptuous motors, 
Whose names I refrain from 
Recording in metre, 
Because they are rather 
Intractable subjects 

To do into dactyls. 
Tumpity, twmpity. 
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Speed and the joy of starting ! 
Scattering urchins 

Who play in the roadway ; 
Bustling the bicyclist 

Into the gutter ; 

Grazing the sandwichman, 
Filling old ladies 

With fearful flustration ; 
Fright’ning the horses 
(Obsolete quadrupeds) ; 
Running amok 

Through suburban thoroughfares— 
Camberwell, Brixton, 

Possibly Peckham— 

Then with the hoot 

Of an angry gorilla, 

Leaping in glee 

As we gain the country, 

On the yokel who trudges, 
Patiently plodding, 

With dragging footsteps 
Home to his supper— 

Scaring the squirrels, 

Bashing the butterflies, 
Stirring the peacock 

To strident approval, 

But drowning the voice 

Of the thrush and the nightingale. 


Speed, and a world of new raptures. 
Speed, and the leafy 

Devonshire lanes, 

The cloisters of Nature, 

The fragrant solitudes 

Turned to a race track, 

Deafened with uproar, 

Choked with a dust cloud 

Steeped and polluted 

With odours mephitic 
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Of benzoline, gasoline, 
Petrol, and paraffin, 

‘ With a thrust in the throat, 
And a rush in the nostrils,’ 
That enrapture the bard, 
And fill Mr. Archer 

With positive ecstasy, 

But cause the obscure 
Impecunious pedestrian 
To choke and to splutter, 
And wish that Mercédes 
(The singular namesake 
Of her, the delectable 
Comrade of Carmen, 

The friend of Frasquita), 
In spite of her puissance 
Of seventy-five horses, 
Were hurled into Hades 
Along with her owner, 

Her leather-clad chauffeur, 
And all the whole blooming 
Confounded caboodle. 


Speed— 

Speed, and its varied 
Voluptuous voices. 
Pup-pup-pup-pup-pup-pup— 
Thus with an artless 

Lyrical fervour 

Bubbles unceasing 

The blithe motor-bicycle. 
Kling-Klang, Kling-Klang— 
That is the gong 

Which the scrupulous chauffeur 
Sounds as he passes 

The populous crossing. 

Honk ! Honk ! 

Eager, imperious 

Snorteth the horn, 

As who should ejaculate : 

‘Out of my way, 
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Contemptible crawlers!’ 

O marvellous melody 

Simpler and sweeter 

Than Wagner’s and Strauss’s - 
Pup-pup, Kling-Klang, Honk ! Honk ! 
Pip-pip ! 


Speed— 

Speed and the constable, 
Somewhere in Surrey, 
Waiting ensconced 

At a bend of the high road, 
Holding a stop-watch, 
Till the motorist, heedless 
Of all interference, 

Buzzes along 

At a rate which the peeler 
Promptly pronounces 
Excessive, illegal. 


Speed— 

Speed in the lap of the magistrate, 
In the eye of the law, 

On the knees of the constable, 
Twelve miles an hour ! 

O England, O England, 

In the words of the Laureaie’s 
Immortal effusion, 

‘ Hurry up for pity’ 

Or I shall be driven 

To write other poems 

In this tittuping metre. 


G Minor. 
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STEPHEN DUCK. 


ALL students of the literature of the eighteenth century are 
familiar with the name of the farm-labourer poet whose popularity 
among all classes of readers from the peasant to the Court was so 
painful a thorn in the side of Pope, Swift, and the great writers of 
Early Georgian times. His contemporaries could not approach 
him in the number of his editions, but they succeeded by a 
liberal discharge of squibs and lampoons in giving to his fame 
a ridiculous character which will probably never be dissociated 
from it. Perhaps no man, even in the eighteenth century, was 
better abused and satirised. Really, while there is in the spectacle 
of a poet who is doomed to cultivate the Muse in a barn, and who 
wields alternately the pen and the flail, a discrepancy which some 
minds may find humorous, to a sympathetic person the picture 
has a painfully tragic side, and perhaps in no other period of our 
history would the success of poor Duck’s efforts after higher 
things have drawn down on his character the sneers and laughter 
of really eminent men of letters. To such persons as Pope and 
Swift, however, with their essentially materialistic and ‘eye- 
judging’ standards of what was noble and mean, and their quick 
satirical eye for whatever was incongruous in any life or character 
that came under their notice, the tragic side did not take such 
prominence as the comic. Thus Swift celebrated the Queen’s 
patronage of Stephen in such lines as these: 

The thresher Duck could o’er the Queen prevail, 

The proverb says ‘ No fence against a flail !’ 

From threshing corn he turns to threshing brains, 

For which Her Majesty allows him grains, 

Though ’tis confessed that those who ever saw 

His poems think them all not worth a straw. 


Thrice happy Duck! employed in threshing stubble, 
Thy toil is lessened and thy profit’s double. 


Pope followed with similar epigrams, and all the lesser wits 
took up the tale from him, with the result that Duck figures 
in the ephemeral literature of the period following the year 1730 
as the stock type of the aspiring dunce and poetaster. 

The object of all this ridicule received the shafts of the 
contemporary wits with the stolid composure of the class from 
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which he had sprung. After having passed his youth in labour- 
ing upon the fields for four-and-sixpence a week, he could afford, 
when the Queen had raised him above his former estate by a 
pension and made a personal friend of him, to receive mere 
ridicule with equanimity, especially when he knew that it was 
not unmixed with envy. In all his numerous works there is 
nothing in the shape of a satire or lampoon in retaliation. He 
continued the changed operation of ‘threshing stubble’ with such 
acceptance that he became unquestionably the most popular poet 
of the latter part of Pope’s career. His first volume went through 
ten editions in the year 1730 alone, and in 1736 a magnificent 
quarto edition of his works appeared, with a dedication to the 
Queen, and prefaced by one of the most imposing lists of 
subscribers which had ever figured at the beginning of a poetical 
volume in England. 

The story of Duck’s career presents us with one of the few 
instances in which the old system of patronage, however bad on 
the whole, operated at the right moment and with really useful 
and beneficent results. No doubt, if Duck had been born and 
shown his abilities in a sphere one degree higher than that of the 
farm-labourer, he would have had as little cause to bless the 
patron as Johnson or Goldsmith. A literary thresher was, how- 
ever, a rare phenomenon, which appealed to the curiosity of great 
lords and ladies, and Duck, when once he obtained recognition, 
never afterwards experienced the hardships which were the 
familiar companions of many of his greater literary contempo- 
. yaries. His collected poems abound in proofs of his intimacy 
with distinguished people, and one who did not know the writer’s 
story would think from the number of their familiar allusions to 
‘the great’ that they were the work of a man of high birth and 
position. 

An account of Duck’s life was written in the year 1730, soon 
after his abilities had attracted notice, by Joseph Spence, the 
amiable Oxford poetry professor who was to become permanently 
famous for his ‘Anecdotes.’ The future poet was born at Charlton, 
near Marlborough, in 1705, and that village, where his memory 
is still celebrated by an annual farm-labourers’ dinner, was the 
scene of his labours as a thresher. He was taught only to read 
and write at the village school, but with the aid of a few odd 
volumes he so improved his leisure hours in the fields that 
soon after the time when he would lave been leaving school, if 
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born in more fortunate circumstances, he could write very re- 
spectable ‘copies of verses’ of the kind then in vogue. In 
different ways, but chiefly by saving from his wages of four-and- 
sixpence a week, he gradually acquired a library containing Milton, 
the ‘Spectator,’ Telemachus, Shakespeare, Dryden’s ‘Virgil,’ 
Josephus, Seneca’s ‘ Morals,’ and Epictetus. He had to read such 
works originally, Spence says, as school-boys do the works of 
Latin literature, line by line with grammar and dictionary. The 
poem by which he first gained the notice of the literary world 
was a pathetic account of his life as a farm servant, entitled ‘The 
Thresher’s Labour,’ dedicated to a Wiltshire clergyman who had 
encouraged his studies. It became one of the most popular 
poems in the language, both among the cultured class and the 
great mass of the people, and it is to-day one of the few pieces 
of minor poetry of the age that can be read with pleasure. 

Later on, as he gained more knowledge, associated with 
cultured people, and wrote ‘Imitations of Horace’ and ‘Epistles 
to Noblemen and Gentlemen of Quality’ in the elegant and 
artificial manner of the time, Duck used probably to look on this 
early effort with something of contempt. Its simple and realistic 
account of the successive labours of the farm, and the obvious 
sincerity with which it expressed the natural feelings of an honest 
unsophisticated heart, came upon the Court and polite society of 
the time, accustomed only to the sighings and Nature descrip- 
tions of the artificial Damons and Corydons of the contemporary 
pastoral, with all the charm of a new sensation. 

Duck begins the story of the year with the close of the 
harvest, when the farmer ‘calls his reapers forth’ and despatches 
them to the barns for threshing. Probably he is the only versifier 
who has ever described the process in the first person : 


Divested of our clothes, with flail in hand, 

At proper distance front to front we stand ; 

And first the threshal’s gently swung to prove 
Whether with just exactness it will move; 

That once secure, we swiftly whirl them round, 
From the strong planks our crab-tree staves rebound, 
And echoing barns return the rattling sound. 
Now in the air our knotty weapons fly, 

And now with equal force descend from high ; 
Down one, one up, so well they keep the time, 
The Cyclops’ hammers could not truer chime. 

In briny streams our sweat descends apace, 
Drops from our locks and trickles down our face. 
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No intermission in the work is possible, as in other labours ; 
‘the noisy threshal must for ever go,’ for while 


Their master absent, others safely play, 
The sleeping threshal does itself betray. 


Nor may relief be had in conversation, for 
The voice is lost, drowned by the louder flail. 


Thought is however possible, says the poor misplaced poet 
significantly. ‘When sooty peas we thresh,’ he continues his 
complaint, 

You scarce can know 
Our native colour as from work we go, 
The sweat, the dust, the suffocating smoke 
Make us so much like Ethiopians look ; 
We scare our wives when evening brings us home, 
And frightened infants think the bugbear come. 


For some reason Duck gives no account of his winter labours 
but passes from threshing to the next spring, when the master 
again summons his men and tells them ‘the ripened grass re- 
quires their hands.’ He proceeds to describe the day’s mowing 
in very graphic and natural verse : 


When first the lark sings prologue to the day, 
We rise admonished by his early lay, 

This new employ with eager haste to prove, 
This new employ become so much our love. 
The birds salute us as to work we go, 

And with new life our bosoms seem to glow. 
On our right shoulder hangs the crooked blade, 
The weapon destined to unclothe the mead ; 

Our left supports the whetstone, scrip, and beer, 
That for our scythes and these ourselves to cheer. 
And now the field designed to try our might 

At length appears and meets our longing sight. 

The grass and ground we view with careful eyes 

To see which way the best advantage lies, 

And hero-like each claims the foremost place. 

At first our labours seem a sportive race: 

With rapid force our sharpened blades we drive, 

Strain every nerve and blow for blow we give. 

All strive to vanquish though the victor gains 

No other glory but the greatest pains. 

But when the scorching sun is mounted high, 

And no kind barns with friendly shade are nigh, 

Our weary scythes entangle in the grass 

While streams of sweat run trickling down apace 

Our sportive labours we too late lament, 

And wish that strength again we vainly spent. 
VOL, XIV.—-NO, 84, N.S, 5] 
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At last the weary day comes to its end and the labourers move 
slowly homewards, resting at every stile. Their wives are waiting 
at the doors to spy them out in the distance, which done, 


Then from the pot the dumpling’s catched in haste, 
And homely by its side the bacon placed. 


Next morning the toilers set out, ‘not quite so early and not 
quite so fast’ as the first day. A description of a day’s hay- 
making follows. For this work the farmer employed female labour. 
Duck seems rather indignant at a feminine invasion of the fields, 
and ridicules the easy conscience and the light convivial spirit 
which the ladies bring to their task : 

Our master comes, and at his heels a throng 

Of prattling females armed with rake and prong, 
Prepared whilst he is here to make his hay, 

Or if he turns his back prepared to play ; 

But here or gone sure of this comfort still, 

Here’s company so they may chat their fill. 

Ah! were their hands as active as their tongues, 
How swiftly then would move the rakes and prongs! 


Sometimes a storm will come on while they are in the middle 
of their task, when ‘their noisy prattle all at once is done,’ and 
they run wildly for shelter to the hedge. Duck is very fond of 
similes of the old formal kind beginning with a ‘thus’ or an ‘as 
when,’ and he produces a good one for this occasion : 

Thus have I seen on a bright summer’s day 
On some green brake a flock of sparrows play ; 
From twig to twig, from bush to bush they fly, 
And with continued chirping fill the sky. 

But on a sudden, if a storm appears, 

Their chirping noise no longer dins your ears ; 


They fly for shelter to the thickest bush— 
There silent sit and all at once is hush. 


We have called the passage a simile, but Dr. Johnson, if he 
had included Duck in his ‘ Lives,’ would no doubt have made the 
same remark on it as he did on the famous comparison between 
Marlborough and the Angel in Addison’s ‘ Campaign,’ that it was 
not a simile but an exemplification. 

Harvest scenes are the last described, and the poem ends with 
the labourers’ harvest-supper and the disillusionment of the next 
morning : 


When the same toils we must again repeat, 
To the same barns must back again return, 
To labour there for room for next year’s corn. 
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Joseph Spence was one of the first of the influential persons 
who befriended the thresher poet. He has given in his brief 
‘account of the author in a letter to a friend,’ which was used as 
the preface to most editions of Duck, an interesting sketch of the 
man as he found him during a visit to Wiltshire in all the sim- 
plicity of his rural home. The peasant’s honesty, frankness, and 
modesty made a very favourable impression on the distinguished 
professor, who had been prepared to find him a little spoilt by the 
attention and praise his poems had begun to receive. ‘He owns 
his faults very readily,’ says Spence, ‘and if he thinks a line of 
his better than ordinary he will say so without reserve. He seems 
to be very open and honest in everything he says, and ’twould be 
very difficult to be with him a week, as I have been, without going 
away very much his friend.’ 

Spence gives a detailed account of Duck’s literary opinions, all 
of which were highly intelligent and illustrative of an extraordi- 
narily good natural taste. He used to read aloud to his friend 
from the few books that the cottage boasted, and was particularly 
struck by the great sensibility Stephen showed to the finest 
passages in Shakespeare, for whom, as was natural in a simple- 
hearted man who had not yet read contemporary criticism, he had 
the highest admiration. ‘He trembled,’ says the poetry professor, 
‘as I read the ghost’s speech (in “ Julius Cesar”). As I was reading 
to him I observed that his countenance changed often in the most 
moving parts; his eye was quick and busy all the time; and, to 
say the truth, I never saw applause or the shifting of proper 

_ passions appear so strongly in any face as his.’ 

Spence noticed, however, that the poet himself was a poor 
unrhythmical reader. ‘I imagine,’ he says, ‘that he does not hear 
verses in his own mind as he repeats them. He points out an 
harmonious line well enough, and yet he generally spoils its har- 
mony by his way of speaking it.’ 

In the middle of the year 1730 Duck’s fame reached Queen 
Caroline, and on September 11 his ‘Thresher’s Labour’ and a 
‘sacred’ poem on the story of Elisha and the Shunammite woman, 
which he had composed recently at the suggestion of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, was read to Her Majesty at Windsor by Lord 
Macclesfield. The scholarly Queen was greatly delighted both by 
the accounts of the honest thresher and his rhymes. She imme- 
diately raised him above the necessity of labour by a pension of 
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30]. a year, and settled him in a small house and estate at 
Richmond. It was this that drew on Duck the wrath of the 
wits. 

His poems were at once collected and published in a shilling 
pamphlet, with an announcement on the title-page that they had 
been read to the Queen, and they met with extraordinary favour. 
It seems certain that on the death of Eusden, which occurred 
before the end of the year, Duck was Cibber’s nearest rival for 
the laurel. Swift, writing to Gay from Dublin at the time, says, 
‘The vogue here is that Duck is absolutely to succeed Eusden.’ 
Pope, who, it is said, had expressed a low opinion of Duck’s 
rhymes to the Queen, published the following not very smart 
epigram on the situation in the ‘Grub Street Journal :’ 

Behold, ambitious of the British bays, 
Cibber and Duck contend in rival lays, 

But, gentle Colley, should thy verse prevail, 
Thou hast no fence, alas! against his flail. 


Therefore thy claim resign, allow his right ; 
For Duck can thresh, you know, as well as write. 


Just before, he had written to Gay mentioning Duck while 
deploring the state of poetical poverty to which the country had 
become reduced. ‘There may indeed,’ he said, ‘be a wooden 
image or two of poetry set up to preserve the memory that there 
once were bards in Britain. At present the poor Laureate and 
Stephen Duck serve for this purpose; a drunken sot of a parson 
holds forth the emblem of inspiration, and an honest industrious 
thresher not unaptly represents pains and labour.’ 

Few men have ever experienced so great and fortunate a change 
of condition in so short a time as Stephen Duck. The beginning 
of the year 1730 found him an obscure farm-labourer ; at its end 
he was an author whose works had run through ten editions, a 
friend of the Queen, and the envy of all Grub Street, the denizens 
of which were discharging their quills against him in every small 
journal and magazine. The cleverest of all these assaults was a 
parody on his poems called the ‘ Thresher’s Miscellany,’ written by 
some one whose signature, ‘Arthur Duck,’ probably concealed the 
hand of one of the greater wits. Duck seems from his own dedi- 
cation to his quarto edition of 1736 to have been annoyed only by 
the publication of a pirated edition of his works containing a false 
life and with a number of satirical pieces appended such as the 
following : 
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O Duck, preferr’d by bounteous Queen 
To cackle verse on Richmond Green, 
Wild Duck in genius! you on high 
Soar with bold wing; our rhyming fry 
Are tame ones and not made to fly. 

O sent in mercy to these times, 

With vigour thresh our modern rhymes, 
Much stalk from little grain withdraw, 
And save our pence in buying straw. 
No chaffy bard dare thee assail : 

There is no fence against a flail. 

Our dangerous state we all discern, 
And fetch dictators from the barn. 


In 1733 Duck was made a Yeoman of the Guard, and married 
the Queen’s housekeeper at Kew. He had been previously 
married, but had lost his first wife in the year of his fame. The 
writer of the malicious preface to the satirical edition of his 
poems describes his first marriage as miserable through the 
ignorance and ill-nature of his wife. ‘When he was scanning his 
lines,’ says this obscure authority, ‘she would oftentimes run 
out and raise the whole neighbourhood, telling the people that 
her husband dealt with the devil and was going mad, because he 
did nothing all day but talk to himself and tell his fingers.’ 
Duck is declared to be ‘ unable to give his yoke-mate that satis- 
faction and content which a weak mind joined with a vigorous 
constitution is generally apt to do,’ and ‘almost damned’ by his 
domestic infelicity. There is no other evidence to support these 
stories, and they are probably pure inventions of Grub Street. 
In 1735 he was made Keeper of Merlin’s Cave, the Queen’s 
private library at Richmond, where he was continually visited 
by a number of high-born and distinguished people, among 
them the great Pope, who, in spite of his former contempt, now 
condescended to form a friendship with him. In his imitation 
of the Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, addressed to 
Lord Cobham, Pope describes the library as containing no poets 
but ‘Stephen, you, and me.’ Duck seems to have regarded his 
great friend with the utmost awe and admiration. He took him 
for his chief poetical model, imitated his pastorals and ‘ Imitations 
of Horace,’ and wrote a long poem on Richmond Park after the 
plan of ‘ Windsor Forest.’ When Pope read the humbler verse- 
man’s honest tributes to his greatness and goodness the memory 
of the lampoons of the ‘Grub Street Journal’ must have made 
him feel a little uneasy. 
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Duck had begun to apply himself resolutely to the study 
of Latin when he received his pension and began to make friends 
among scholars. His great edition of 1736 gives evidence that 
he had by that time become a very fair Latin scholar. It 
contains several ‘ Imitations’ of Horace and translations of other 
Latin poems, classical and modern. 

By the year 1746 he had made such progress in scholarship 
and general culture that his friend Spence thought he might 
appropriately apply for orders in the Church. His request was 
granted, and he was in 1751 appointed preacher at Kew Chapel. 
A year later, through Spence’s interest, he obtained .the living 
of Byfleet, in Surrey, where the professor had settled in 1749. 
He became a very popular preacher, and to a great extent 
deserted his old favourite occupation of writing verses for writing 
sermons. In 1755, however, he composed a long descriptive 
poem, ‘Cesar’s Camp on St. George’s Hill,’ in imitation of 
Denham’s ‘Cooper’s Hill.’ This was his last publication, for 
immediately afterwards his mind began to give way. Probably, 
great as was his fortitude in his early days, he had become 
morbidly conscious of his humble origin and sensitive to the real 
or imaginary slights of his well-bred acquaintance when he had 
risen to some measure of rank and reputation. His end was 
melancholy, for in 1756 he threw himself from a bridge into a 
stream near Reading, and was drowned. It is said in an 
eighteenth-century biographical sketch of Duck that, though he 
was a man of great natural modesty, he was in his latter days 
rather spoiled by the excessive praise of his friend Spence. 
Spence, who was one of the sincerest of men, could, of course, 
have no motive in over-praising him but esteem and fondness. 
Only a few years later the amiable professor shared Duck’s fate, 
being taken drowned out of a pool of water near his house at 
Byfleet. 

Alexander Chalmers, in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ expresses 
regret that Duck was not left in his original state as a farm- 
labourer. The poet’s unhappy death seems to be his chief ground 
for this sentiment. To express such a regret as this out of pity 
for Duck’s sufferings, whatever they may have been, is absurd, 
for such a man, as he became conscious of his abilities, would 
probably have ended his career long before the age of fifty-one if 
he had been forced to continue drudging among farm-labourers, 
without sympathy or friendship, for four-and-sixpence a week. 
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The production of a man of sensitive and reflective mind and 
high aspiration from the lowest stock and within the impassable 
limits of a squalid and penurious environment is one of the 
cruellest and by no means one of the least common freaks 
of Nature’s malignant moods, and one may well rejoice rather 
than lament over any chance that deprives her of the prey she 
has thus destined for her slow torture. There is one ground, 
however, on which a hard-hearted person might wish that Duck 
had remained a labourer. If he had never known Professor 
Spence and Alexander Pope he would very possibly have left us, 
instead of his polished but unpoetical and insincere ‘ Imitations’ 
of Horace, Pope, and Denham, a few more natural country 
sketches, such as those of ‘ The Thresher’s Labour.’ 

As it is, there are almost as few country pictures in the 
massive quarto volume of his collected writings as there are 
in those of Swift or Pope. He could never, whatever his con- 
dition, have given us any of the warm, spontaneous poetical 
language, beautiful with the hues of fancy, which sprang from 
the quick, sensitive spirit of that other peasant poet, John Clare, 
as he worked amidst the rich beauty of the Northamptonshire 
meadows a hundred years later; for Duck had nothing sensuous 
or lyrical in his nature, and was, like most of his contemporaries, 
essentially a man of quiet and sober ‘ good sense,’ unvisited by 
any sudden happy inspirations of phrase and imagination. He 
might, however, have given us a series of simple and natural, if 
uninspired, descriptions of rural life and scenes, of the same kind 
. as those of Robert Bloomfield, which would have been of some 
permanent literary charm and would have preserved his fame 
among other people than students and ia other places than his 
native village. The result of his strenuous pursuit of culture 
and politeness and of his friendship with such men as Spence, 
creditable as it is, will never again be read. His chief work is a 
versification of the story of Avaro and Amanda from the eleventh 
‘Spectator,’ performed not without spirit and a certain amount of 
literary art. Another long poem, ‘Felix and Constance,’ is a 
versification of a tale of Boccaccio’s. The idea of this was no 
doubt suggested to him by Dryden’s ‘Fables,’ an odd volume 
containing which was among his earliest purchases. Next to his 
‘Thresher,’ the most readable’ of his poems is a description of a 
long tour in the South of England, dedicated to Lord Palmerston. 
He relates in it how he revisited his native village after his 
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elevation, was entertained by the farmer for whom he had 
previously worked, and attended the annual feast which Lord 
Temple had already instituted in his honour. ‘Oft as this day 
returns,’ he rhymes prophetically, 


Shall threshers claim 
Some hours of rest sacred to Temple’s name; 
Oft as this day returns shall Temple cheer 
The threshers’ hearts with mutton, beef, and beer. 
Hence, when their children’s children shall admire 
This holiday, and whence derived enquire, 
Some grateful father partial to my fame 
Shall thus describe from whence and how it came: 
‘Here, child, a thresher lived in ancient days, 
Quaint songs he sung and pleasing roundelays ; 
A gracious queen his sonnets did commend, 
And some great lord, one Temple, was his friend ; 
That lord was pleased this holiday to make, 
And feast the threshers for that thresher’s sake.’ 
Thus shall tradition keep my fame alive; 
The bard may die, the thresher still survive. 


Probably the last work in which any part of his poems was 
reprinted was Southey’s ‘Selections from the British Poets,’ where 
six pages are allotted to him. For some reason he failed to 
secure a place in Chalmers’s collection, though, as the old 
‘Biographia Britannica’ asserts, he was as much entitled to 
recognition there as many who actually gained it. But if he 
does not figure in that immortal society the strength and thick- 
ness of his still numerous old quarto volumes will long preserve 
his own melancholy anticipation, ‘The bard may die,’ from 
becoming absolutely fulfilled. 


J. M. ATTENBOROUGH. 
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In a former number of the CoRNHILL MaGazine it was my 
privilege to recall the story of a great faction which divided the 
Navy, in one form or another, for nearly two centuries: a faction 
which had its origin in the jealousy between the soldiers and 
sailors of Elizabethan times, and lost none of its bitterness when 
the Navy, like the rest of the country, fell under the domination 
of Cromwell’s major-generals. I may be permitted to quote again 
the passage from Bishop Burnet’s ‘History of His own Time,’ 
in which he describes how the old schism developed a new 
character after the Restoration :— 

All the great seamen had a deep tincture from their education; they both 
hated Popery and loved liberty ; they were men of severe temper, and kept good 
discipline. But, in order to the putting the fleet into more confident hands, the 
Duke (of York) began a method of sending pages of honour, and other young 
persons of quality, to be bred to the sea. And these were put in command as 
soon as they were capable of it, if not sooner. This discouraged many of the old 
seamen, when they saw in what a channel advancement was like to go; who, 
upon that, left the service, and went and commanded merchantmen. By this 
means the virtue and discipline of the Navy is much lost. It is true we havea 
breed of many gallant men who do distinguish themselves in action. But it is 
thought the nation has suffered much by the vices and disorders of those 
captains who have risen by their quality more than by merit or service. 


Burnet was a bitter critic; he failed to discern, in this action 
of the Duke, the first serious attempt to provide a permanent 
force of trained officers for the sea service. The conception was 
excellent ; the execution such as might have been expected of the 
Stuart period. The crop which was then sown in the form of the 
‘ King’s-Letter Boys,’ as they were called, was of slow growth ; and 
while it was ripening the Navy remained under the influence of 
the old sea-officers of Cromwell. It was expedient that they 
should be replaced, without loss of time, by King’s men whose 
politics were sound whatever their seamanship might be. The 
Duke leavened the fleet with soldier officers and gentlemen of the 
Court for political reasons, just as Cromwell had swamped the 
navy of Charles the First with major-generals and serious-minded 
colonels of horse. 

Some of these well-born amateurs were no less brave, no less 
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skilful, than the best of the professional seamen. Their pro- 
motion was naturally more rapid, their opportunities of gaining 
distinction more frequent ; but their influence upon the discipline 
and efficiency of the Navy was deplorable, and during the period 
of their ascendency they brought the great naval service, in whose 
sentiments and traditions they had no share, to the very verge 
of ruin. The previous paper sketched, very briefly and im- 
perfectly, the history of four of the great Tarpauling Captains 
who were seamen by profession and earned their promotion by 
service. The consideration of the record of two of those Gentle- 
men Commanders who, having little or no sea-training, owed their 
preferment entirely to family interest or royal favour, will serve 
to elucidate, and perhaps confirm, the judgment of Bishop Burnet. 

When the Navy of Charles the First fell to pieces, with many 
other national institutions, in the Great Rebellion, Blake, Deane, 
Popham, Monk, and other soldiers of the land service, were 
appointed to commands in that part of the fleet which obeyed the 
orders of the Parliament; while many Royalist soldiers took 
service in the semi-piratical squadron which remained faithful to 
the House of Stuart under the immediate command of Prince 
Rupert. Among the King’s officers who thus served at sea 
without sea-training was one Robert Holmes; and it is probable, 
though not absolutely certain, that another was Edward Spragge. 

Robert Holmes was the third son of Henry Holmes of Mallow 
in County Cork. Edward Spragge was also born in Ireland, 
and was first cousin of George Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, These 
two men may fairly be taken as typical of all that was best of the 
Gentlemen Commanders. 

When one ship after another of Rupert’s squadron was wrecked 
or foundered at sea—the last but one went down with Prince 
Maurice and all hands, and the last was accidentally burnt at 
Nantes—the Royalist officers, scarcely less wrecked than their 
ships, shifted for themselves. Holmes followed the fortunes of 
the Duke of York and became a soldier again under Turenne ; 
Spragge went into the Low Countries and married at Brussels 
some time before 1660. 

It is not always easy to trace the early history of the eminent 
men of the Restoration. Perhaps they did not find it convenient 
or desirable to publish their record in detail. Many men changed 
sides at least once. Some who had fought for the Parliament 
became Royalists after the death of the King, a result which they 
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had never desired ; many more developed a passionate loyalty to the 
House of Stuart about the time of the Restoration. Many family 
records had perished in the Civil War; some of those which were 
preserved had been better forgotten ; and it became almost an 
impertinence to inquire too closely into the antecedents of any 
man. Holmes and Spragge at any rate were always King’s men ; 
but there were probably few memories of their hand-to-mouth 
existence as exiles which they cared to recall in the time of their 
prosperity. Whatever those days may have been to them, they 
kept no record of them for a future generation, and for all 
practical purposes their history begins with the return of Charles 
the Second to rule over a nation which assured him that it had 
been eagerly awaiting him for years. 

The Duke of York’s first care as Lord High Admiral was to 
find officers for the King’s ships whose loyalty was beyond 
question, whatever their seamanship may have been; and these 
two ex-officers of Rupert’s half piratical and wholly disorderly 
squadron were at once appointed to commands in the Royal Navy. 
Holmes was made captain in the Bramble, Spragge in the 
Portland. Then Holmes, by favour of the Duke of York, became 
Captain and Governor of Sandown Castle in the Isle of Wight ; 
this appointment did not prevent him from sailing with an 
expedition to the Guinea Coast, for the protection of trade; an 
employment which, for one of Rupert’s old officers, must have had 
the charm of novelty. On his return he was appointed to the 
Royal Charles, formerly the Naseby. He was superseded in 
- November 1661, and summoned to town to explain why he had 
permitted the Swedish Ambassador to pass him without striking 
his flag or topsails to the King’s ship. Pepys was instructed to 
report ‘what hath been the common practice of making of 
forrayne ships to strike sail to us’; whereupon that very erudite 
gentleman fell to studying ‘Selden and Grotius aud such other 
authors to that purpose.’ Pepys describes Holmes as ‘a cunning 
fellow, and one (by his own confession to me) that can put on two 
several faces and look his enemies in the face with as much love 
as his friends. But good God! what an age is this, and what 
a world is this, that a man cannot thrive without playing the 
knave, and dissimulation!’ To the same keen observer Spragge 
seemed to be ‘a merry man who sung a pleasant song pleasantly.’ 
And who should be a better judge of singing than Mr. Pepys, 
composer of ‘ Beauty, retire,’ which Mistress Knipp (the baggage ! ) 
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sang, and made go most rarely; ‘and a very fine song it seems 
to be’? 

In 1663 Holmes was again sent with a squadron to the coast 
of Africa. He was determined not to repeat the error of doing 
too little. Pepys declares that this time he exceeded his 
instructions ; but Pepys did not love him, and we do not know 
exactly what those instructions were. He took possession of 
Goree, Cape Coast, and some other Dutch property, and on 
his return was committed to the Tower in order to appease the 
Hollanders. Their case as set forth by Valkenburg differed very 
widely from Holmes’s story, but he was soon released. When the 
second Dutch war broke out in February 1665, Holmes was 
captain of the Revenge, fifty-eight, while Spragge commanded the 
Lion, fifty-two. The Duke of York, whose flag was flying in the 
Royal Charles, assembled a fleet of 110 sail. Sir John Lawson, in 
the Royal Oak, commanded the Red Squadron ; Prince Rupert, in 
the Royal James, was in command of the White Squadron, 
to which Holmes and Spragge were attached; and the Blue 
Squadron was led by the Ear] of Sandwich in the Prince. 

In May the Duke stood over to the Dutch coast, where he 
cruised for a time unmolested, but he was soon compelled to 
return in order to revictual his fleet. He anchored in Sole Bay, 
where he was joined by a number of gentlemen volunteers from 
the Court: a reinforcement of doubtful value, but quite in 
accordance with the custom of the time when ‘to make a 
campaign’ was part of the education of a gentleman. On June 1 
the Dutch fleet, of about equal force, under Opdam, the two 
Evertsens, and Cornelius Tromp, hove in sight, and the English 
fleet at once got under way to meet them. The Dutch were to 
windward, with the wind at S.E.; and during that day and the 
next the two huge fleets slowly manceuvred for position. On the 
morning of June 3 the English fleet gained the weather berth, 
with Rupert’s division leading on the larboard tack, and at once 
commenced action. At one o’clock Opdam’s ship, the Concord, 
blew up in action with the Duke in the Royal Charles, and the 
Dutch line was broken. After a furious mélée the Dutch hauled 
up for their own coast with a loss of some twenty-four ships taken 
and destroyed, and 2,500 prisoners, beside at least as many more 
killed and wounded. ‘The English fleet, led by the Royal Charles, 
pursued them, but during the night Brouncker, a gentleman in 
attendance on the Duke, came on deck and ordered Cox, the 
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officer of the watch, to shorten sail ‘lest the Duke should find 
himself in the midst of the enemy in the morning, alone.’ Cox 
asserted that he had received the Duke’s commands overnight to 
keep within gunshot of the enemy, as they then were ; whereupon 
Brouncker went to John Harman, the captain; and after much 
persuasion Harman was heard to say, ‘ Why then, if it must be, 
lower the topsail.’ And so, according to the account given to 
Parliament and repeated to Pepys, ‘ was lost the greatest victory 
that ever was.’ Brouncker was dismissed from the Duke’s service, 
but there was so much recrimination after the action that it is 
impossible to ascertain the truth. Spragge received the honour 
of knighthood. Robert Sansum, Rear-Admiral of the White, had 
been killed in the Resolution, and Robert Holmes, who was never 
disposed to undervalue his own services, conceived that he was 
entitled to the vacancy. When John Harman received the pro- 
motion Holmes was bitterly resentful. He declared to Prince 
Rupert, his patron and commanding officer, that he should throw 
up his commission. Rupert informed the Duke of Holmes’ mad 
resolve, and at his request endeavoured to dissuade him; but 
Holmes persisted ‘like a rash, proud coxcomb,’ says Pepys; ‘ but 
he is rich, and hath, it seems, sought an occasion for leaving the 
service.’ He accordingly delivered his commission into the hands 
of the Duke, who immediately tore it across. But Holmes soon 
regained his position. The King, the Duke, and Prince Rupert 
were all present at the launch of the Defiance on March 27, 1666, 
and as soon as the ship was in the water Holmes was knighted 
- and appointed to the command. Two months later he was made 
rear-admiral of the Red, over the head of Harman, who was still 
rear-admiral of the White. About the same time Sir Edward 
Spragge hoisted his flag as rear-admiral of the Blue in the 
Triumph, where Sir Christopher Myngs had just hauled down his 
flag as vice-admiral. It may be as well to remark that in the 
old Navy the fleet was divided into three squadrons or divisions, 
and an officer’s first promotion to flag-rank was as rear-admiral of 
the Blue, or van division, from which he passed successively into 
the White or rear division, and Red or centre division. Then he 
became vice-admiral of the Blue, White, and Red in succession, 
and admiral of the Blue and White; there was no admiral of the 
Red, because the admiral of the centre division was not only in 
command of that division, but of the whole fleet, and therefore 
flew the Union at the main, 
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In the spring of 1666 the English fleet was fitting out again. 
The Duke of York was somewhat discredited by his failure to 
follow up his late success, and George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
and Prince Rupert, were appointed to the joint command. 
Michael de Ruyter was out with a fleet of 80 to 100 sail. Louis 
the Fourteenth had reluctantly promised to send a squadron to 
assist the Dutch, and about the end of May there came a rumour 
that this fleet was standing up Channel from Rochelle in order to 
effect a junction with De Ruyter, who was anchored between 
Ostend and Dunkirk. Monk was at the back of the Goodwins, 
holding the interior position between the two. The wind that 
could bring the Dutch to attack him would prevent the French 
from coming up; the wind that was fair for them would be foul 
for the Dutch. Monk could almost certainly count upon being 
able to meet the attack of either with his whole force. Yet, by 
an almost inconceivable strategical blunder, he detached Rupert 
with twenty sail to St. Helens to intercept the French (of whose 
movements he had no certain information), leaving him with only 
fifty-seven sail to encounter the whole force of De Ruyter, which 
was actually within striking distance. 

The general opinion was that Spragge was the cause of this. 
Pepys was informed by Major Halsey, ‘a great creature of the 
Duke of Albemarle’s, that Holmes and Spragge do govern most 
business,’ and Sir William Coventry added that Spragge ‘ put in 
to be the great favourite of the Prince, and to that end had a 
mind to have the Prince at a distance from the Duke of Albemarle, 
that they might be doing something alone.’ Meanwhile London 
was in a ferment. On May 29 the King’s Birthday and Restora- 
tion Day were celebrated with great disorder and bonfires in the 
streets; and the strangely-timed festivities were followed on the 
31st by a general fast, appointed ‘to pray for the good success 
of the fleet.’ On the 30th Monk reported that he had detached 
Rupert’s squadron to intercept the expected fleet from Rochelle ; 
and the same night Sir William Coventry roused the Duke of 
York out of bed to sign the order for his recall. Yet Coventry 
only sent this order by the ordinary post express, not by special 
messenger. When Rupert received it, on Friday, June 1, Monk 
was already engaged; and Rupert did not get under way till four 
in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, June 2, the King received a letter from Monk, 
written on Friday morning, reporting that he had sighted the 
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Dutch fleet on his way to the Gunfleet, and was then clearing for 
action. There were rumours that the sound of guns had already 
been heard even in London, fifty or sixty miles away ;} the 
battle had begun. Presently Pepys was ordered down to Green- 
wich to despatch a reinforcement of 200 soldiers to the fleet. 
When his work was done he went with Captain Erwin into Green- 
wich Park, and there the sound of cannonading was distinct and 
unmistakable. Presently the King and the Duke of York came 
down in their barge to the Palace. They too went up with Pepys 
into the park to listen to the dull, heavy sound of the distant 
cannon: those loud-voiced disputants that were arguing out the 
question whether Englishmen or Dutchmen were to have do- 
minion in the narrow seas; and, as a side-issue, whether the 
luckless House of Stuart was to go down then and there, or to 
misgovern Great Britain for another two-and-twenty years. 

On the Sunday morning came the first sure news of battle. 
Captain Elliott, in the Portland, had been in collision with the 
Guernsey, and had brought his damaged ship into Aldeburgh. 
They had begun fighting on Friday; and he had seen one great 
Dutch ship blown up, and three more on fire. The news spread 
quickly ; the Exchange was crowded with the great merchants of 
London, come not to buy or sell, but only for news of the battle 
that seemed so close at hand, upon whose issue depended their 
fortunes. All London was restless, ill at ease. Wild rumours 
were current in the streets, and anxious citizens added to them 
at every repetition. Pepys hurried to Whitehall, and there he 
_ learned that Rupert and his fleet had only reached Dover at ten 
o'clock on Saturday night; so for two long days Monk had been 
fighting against heavy odds without him, and no one knew what 
was the result. A letter had come from the Heniy—the ship that 
had been the Dunbar in Oliver’s time, but had been rechristened at 
the Restoration. She had been attacked by three fireships at 
once, but John Harman, fiercest of tarpauling captains, had 
beaten them off, though the Henry had been set on fire and the 
chaplain, with many of the crew, had jumped overboard in panic. 
Urged by Harman’s tongue—and sword—the rest had rallied and 

! I have been assured that the royal salutes fired at Spithead on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee and Coronation Reviews were distinctly heard at 
Maidenhead Thicket. Those salutes were fired by few, if any, guns heavier than 
six and twelve pounders. From Spithead to Maidenhead is nearly the same 


distance as from the Gunfleet to Kensington ; and Monk’s guns were thirty-two 
and forty-eight pounders, fired with full charges. 
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extinguished the fire. Over a hundred men and many women 
had been lost in that ship alone. Pepys’ brother-in-law, Bal- 
thazar St. Michel, was in the Henry, ‘and God knows what is 
become of Balty.’ 

On the next day, Monday, the anxious Clerk of the Acts went 
into Hyde Park; and there were hundreds of people gathered in 
the great open space near Kensington Gravel-pits, listening to 
the far-off cannon-thunder that would not cease. Yet at Deal 
and Dover they had heard nothing. Major Halsey had been 
there for news, and at nine o’clock on Sunday morning he had 
seen Rupert’s fleet a dozen miles out, at the back of the Goodwins, 
hurrying to the battle. 

Sir William Penn was sent off to Harwich to despatch every 
ship he could find to reinforce Monk. Pepys, at home in the 
afternoon, was called down to speak to ‘two men from the fleet,’ 
and he found ‘ Mr. Daniel, all muffled up and his face as black as — 
the chimney, covered with dirt, pitch, tar and powder, muffled 
with dirty clouts, and his right eye stopped with oakum, with a 
comrade that had endangered another eye.’ They had been set 
on shore in a ketch with other wounded men at two o'clock that 
morning at Harwich and had ridden up post, wounds and all, in 
about eight hours. Pepys carried them by water to the Privy 
Stairsand presently fetched them in to the King, to tell their story. 
They had left the fleet in the ketch just as Rupert’s division hove 
in sight. De Ruyter had still about seventy ships left, ‘ and what 
the consequence of this day’s fight will be we know not.’ They 
had not heard of any particular person being hurt. (Though the 
Swiftsure had been taken on Friday and Sir William Berkeley 
killed, she was falsely reported to be safe at the Nore as late as 
the 8th.) ‘The King did pull out of his pocket about twenty 
pieces in gold’ and gave them to Daniel and his companion, ‘ and 
so parted, mightily pleased with the account of the fight and the 
success it ended with, and the Prince’s coming.’ 

Then more news from Harwich, where the Gloucester, Captain 
Clerke, had come in. Monk had been forced to retreat before 
the coming of the Prince; ‘but all this day they have been 
fighting, so they did face again, to be sure.’ Bacon, of the Bristol, 
was killed. Jennings of the Ruby and Saunders of the Sweep- 
stakes ‘are much cried up.’ Monk, being to windward, had been 
unable to open his lower-deck ports on the engaged side, so his 
heaviest guns had been of little use to him. 
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There was no news on the fifth; but on the sixth Sir William 
Coventry received from Harwich the narrative of Captain Hay- 
ward of the Dunkirk, brought down to the evening of Monday, 
when the whole Dutch fleet, having had as much as they wanted, 
had set their course for Holland and never looked back again. 
The General was well; but Myngs was wounded. Not more than 
fifty of the Dutch ships, it was supposed, had got home. 

The Duke of York ran with the news to the King, who was 
gone to chapel (it was Wednesday and a common fast-day); and 
away went Pepys, first to the Exchange to spread the good news, 
a little vexed to find that it had got there before him. Then to 
his own church, and it was just before sermon. Swelling with 
importance because he was the bearer of news, and honestly 
delighted that the news was good, the little Clerk of the Acts 
bustled in to whisper to Sir John Minnesand my Lady Penn ; and 
Lord! how all the people in church stared upon him! Pepys 
himself had good reason to thank God with the rest; but alas! 
that which pleased him as much as the news was to see the fair 
Mrs. Middleton at their church. That night also there were 
bonfires in the streets, and the joy of the City was exceeding 
great. 

But all the joy was dashed next day. That which they had 
hailed for a victory began to look strangely like a defeat. Many 
ships had been lost and many good commanders ; not one ship of 
the enemy’s had been taken. The Prince, the finest ship in the 
fleet, had been burnt as she lay fast aground on the Galloper, 
. and Sir George Ayscue was a prisoner. The Swiftswre and 
Sir William Berkeley were missing, never to return. Captains 
Bacon, Tearne, Wood, Mootham, Whitty, and Coppen were slain, 
Sir William Clerke dead of his wounds, Sir Christopher Myngs 
dying. Only one small comfort for Pepys—Balty had come back 
safe, bringing with him glowing accounts of John Harman’s 
behaviour. Young Holmes, who had done wonders, was wounded, 
and so was Utber in the Rupert. So the rejoicing was all over, 
and there was nothing to be done but to set the fleet out again, 
while admirals and captains were busy backbiting each other. 
Coventry wished that Sir Christopher Myngs were alive again, 
who might inspire courage and spirit into them ; but he admitted 
that Holmes was a great man, ‘that he does well, and hath done 
all the voyage, keeping himself in good order; but a cat will be 
a cat still, and some time or other his humour must break again.’ 

VOL. XIV.—NO, 84, N.S. 52 
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Spragge’s humour seems to have broken considerably about 
this time ; for Commissioner Pett told Pepys that ‘he had been 
challenged twice to the field, or something as good,’ by Sir 
Edward Spragge and Captain Seymour; and in Pepys’ opinion 
‘the gentlemen Captains will undo us, for they are not to be kept 
in ordey.’ 

Early in July the fleet was again mustered at the Nore. 
Spragge had succeeded Myngs as vice-admiral in the Victory 
and Holmes was also among the flag-officers. Eighty-nine ships 
were there, and they were well manned. Sir Jeremy Smith’s 
Loyal London carried over eight hundred men. Many of the 
number were volunteers from the Court and society generally ; 
of good heart, but doubful service. Even the cynical Earl of 
Rochester, touched for once with some sudden flame of patriotism, 
embarked with Spragge, and Sir Robert Leach had dreamed that 
he should kill De Ruyter with a ‘fusee’ or fowling-piece, and 
sailed in Holmes’ ship to try if the vision might be fulfilled. 
Hard-fighting Holmes, for his part, promised to take the visionary 
marksman near enough. Between the 19th and 23rd July the 
great fleet worked slowly down to the Gunfleet, Monk and 
Rupert being together in the Royal Charles, in joint command. 
There was to be no private adventure for Rupert this time; the 
fleet was kept together; and on St. James’s Day, July 25, they 
fought De Ruyter all day and gained some advantage. Spragge 
was vice-admiral of the Blue division, under Admiral Sir Jeremy 
Smith ; Holmes was rear-admiral of the Red or Centre division 
under Sir Joseph Jordan. 

It was calm on the morning of the 26th, and the two fleets 
lay motionless on the water, both cleared for action. Rupert, 
in bravado, sent a tiny sailing yacht, which he had towed astern 
of the Royal Charles, to insult De Ruyter in the Seven Provinces ; 
and the light-heeled Fan-Fan banged her popguns merrily into 
the Dutchman’s stern for an hour or two and then got safely out 
of range with the first of the breeze. This day the fortune of 
war declared itself in favour of the English fleet, and De Ruyter 
and Tromp were driven back to Flushing in disorder ; the high- 
spirited Dutch admiral complaining bitterly that among so many 
flying bullets there was none for him. 

During the battle Holmes’ humour broke again. His ship, 
the Henzy, lost her topmasts and hauled out of the line for 
repairs. By the time that he was ready for action his own 
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squadron had passed on, driving the Dutch to leeward; so he 
took his station in the Blue squadron under Sir Jeremy Smith— 
a Gentleman Commander, and his rival in Royal favour—at that 
time in hot action with the Dutch rear. In the evening this 
division of the Dutch fleet stood away for their own coast. The 
main body of the English fleet was in sight ahead; if she Blue 
squadron held on, the Dutch would be caught between two fires ; 
but Sir Jeremy Smith, being warned by his pilot that he was 
getting into shoal water, hauled up to windward and allowed the 
Dutch to escape. Holmes, in a fury of disappointment, fired 
shotted guns into the Loyal London to compel her to stand on, 
and afterwards accused Smith, in the presence of the assembled 
admirals, of cowardice. The King ordered a court-martial, and 
the Court, unwilling to come to a decision, referred the question 
back to the King. Holmes was of Prince Rupert’s party, Smith 
a partisan of the Duke of Albemarle, who swore that he would 
not go to sea again unless Holmes was deprived of his commission. 
The result, it is said, was a duel between Holmes and Smith ; 
but in the meantime Holmes had led a squadron into Terschelling 
on the 9th of August, destroyed one hundred and sixty merchant 
ships and two men-of-war, and burnt the town. This success 
seems to have outweighed both court-martial and duel; Holmes 
received from the King the grant of an ‘ augmentation of honour’ 
to his arms ; to wit, an English lion in canton, and a naval crown 
as an addition to his crest. 

It is worthy of notice that the first news of the battle on the 
25th was brought by Captain Talbot, ‘a young genteel captain’ 
who came out of action without damage and without waiting for 
orders. Pepys’ ‘ Diary’ is full of such incidents. Thus in 1669 
he assisted at a court-martial assembled to try a case between 
one Baker, a purser, and Trevanion, a Gentleman Commander. 
‘Lord! to see what wretched doings there were among all the 
commanders, to ruin the purser and defend the captain in his 
rogueries ! I confess I was pretty high, which the young gentle- 
men commanders did not like.’ He adds that their proceedings 
were ‘devilishly bad.’ Like Nym and Bardolph, they were sworn 
brothers in filching. 

The Duke of York told Pepys that ‘while he was there he 
did keep discipline in a good measure, but that it was lost now 
he was absent; that he did tell the Prince and the Duke of 
Albemarle they would lose all order by making such and such 
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men commanders: which they would because they were stout 
men. The Duke told them it was a reproach to the nation; as 
if there were no sober men amongst us that were stout. They 
did put in an idle fellow, Greene, who was hardly thought fit 
for a boatswain ; they did put him from being a lieutenant to 
a captain’s place of a second-rate ship; as idle a drunken fellow 
as any was in the fleet.’ And he particularly says that though he 
likes Colonel Legg well, ‘yet his son that was, he knows not 
how, made a captain after he had been but one voyage at sea, 
should go to sea another apprenticeship before ever he gave him 
command.’ 

When the Peace Conference met at Breda in May 1667, there 
was no arrangement for a suspension of hostilities; nevertheless 
the King considered that there was no need to spend money in 
mobilising the fleet. Therefore in June the Dutch were permitted 
to inflict upon this country a greater insult than it had ever 
known before, and to afford a lasting proof of the unfitness of 
Charles the Second or any other Stuart to rule over it. Chatham 
and Sheerness were left to the mercy of the Dutch. Spragge, 
in command at Sheerness, did what he could; but he had no 
adequate force under him, and was almost as helpless as the Duke 
of Albemarle, who came to Gravesend on June 11 with a great 
miany lords and gentlemen armed with sword and pistol; but 
there was no army, there were no ships; and his motley following 
would have been just as useful if they had remained at Whitehall. 
Coventry wrote a sharp letter to Spragge, who was no more to 
blame than the rest ; giving it as his reason ‘that it was good now 
and then to tell these gentlemen their duties, for they need it.’ 

Peace was signed at Breda in July; and six months later, on 
January 17, Holmes, being in command at Portsmouth, achieved 
distinction in his own way as second to the Duke of Buckingham 
in that scandalous duel at which it is said the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, disguised as a page, held Buckingham’s horse while he 
mortally wounded the Earl her husband. After the bloodthirsty 
fashion of the time, the two seconds on each side engaged, as well 
as the principals. Holmes disabled Sir John Talbot by a wound 
‘all along up one of his arms’; Jenkins, the Duke’s other second, 
was killed on the spot by Bernard Howard, a son of the Earl of 
Arundel. Nevertheless Holmes was returned to Parliament as 
member for Winchester two years later, and received his appoint- 
ment as Governor of the Isle of Wight. 
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Spragge’s best action as a fleet commander was achieved in 
1671. He succeeded Sir Thomas Allen in the Mediterranean 
command in 1670, and in the following April he learned that a 
squadron of Algerine pirates was lying in Bugia or Bougie Bay, 
to the east of Algiers. After having been driven back to the 
coast of Spain by a heavy gale, he arrived at Bugia Bay on 
May 2. The corsairs were lying close to the beach under the 
protection of some batteries ; at night Spragge sent his lieutenant, 
Nugent, with a small fireship to attempt to destroy them. Nugent 
reconnoitred the position in his boat, and having ascertained the 
disposition of the enemy’s ships, went back for his fireship. As 
he reached her, she burst into flames. The train had been fired 
too soon to do anything but alarm the coast, and induce the 
Algerines to protect their vessels by a boom made of their own 
masts. Soon afterwards the second fireship was ignited by a 
drunken gunner. On the night of the 8th Spragge engaged the 
batteries with his ships while a detachment of boats went in and 
eut the boom. His third and last fireship was steered through 
the breach and six or eight Algerine vessels were destroyed. 
Having extorted a treaty from the pirate State, Spragge set sail 
for England, crowned with complete success. 

While he was busy destroying pirates in the Mediterranean 
the third Dutch war had become inevitable: for Charles the 
Second, the pensioner of the King of France, was bidden to make 
it so, and was compelled to earn his pay. In order to snatch an 
illicit success before the formal declaration of war, Sir Robert 
Holmes was sent with a small squadron of half-a-dozen ships—all 
that could be spared—to intercept the Dutch fleet of seventy or 
eighty richly-laden merchantmen, homeward bound from Smyrna 
and Lisbon, under the convoy of John Van Nes with six ships of 
war. Twenty of the merchantmen also carried guns. While 
lying in wait for them at the back of the Wight, Holmes was 
spoken by Spragge on his way home from the Mediterranean with 
his fleet. They had passed the Dutch convoy on the previous 
day. Holmes, who considered himself strong enough to engage 
the Dutch without Spragge’s assistance, and was unwilling to 
share his prize-money with any one, told Spragge nothing; and, 
after compliments, the Mediterranean Squadron continued their 
voyage. On March 13 the Dutch fleet hove in sight and Holmes 
attacked it furiously. After fighting all day with indifferent 
success, he hauled off to refit; and on the next day he went in 
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again. Van Nes was killed and his ship captured, as were also 
four or five of the convoy; the rest got safely home. Spragge 
naturally considered that Holmes had treated him badly. To- 
gether, they might have captured half the fleet; as it was, 
a disgraceful piece of piracy had been entirely unsuccessful. 
Holmes’ selfishness had done neither of them any good, and the 
result was a quarrel between them. 

The legitimate war opened on May 28, with the battle of 
Sole Bay: a day of furious fighting and unflinching courage, but 
strangely lacking in leading. About sixty English ships and 
forty French were pitted against eighty Dutch. When the 
Duke of York in the Royal Prince led the Red and Blue squadrons 
to the northward to meet De Ruyter, who had caught him unpre- 
pared at his anchorage, the White squadron of French ships under 
D’Estrées stood south, and remained useless to leeward throughout 
the day, neutralised by Bankert’s squadron, while Van Ghent and 
De Ruyter brought a superior force against the two English 
divisions under the Duke of York and the Earl of Sandwich. De 
Ruyter, in the Seven Provinces, engaged the Royal Prince and 
disabled her. The Duke shifted his flag into Holmes’s ship, the 
St. Michael ; she was soon reduced to a wreck, and then the 
Duke’s flag was hoisted in the Loyal London, commanded by 
Spragge. Meanwhile Sandwich was in hot action with Van 
Ghent, who was killed, and his ship, the Great Holland, beaten 
off. Sandwich fought magnificently. One fireship after another 
was sent against him, spouting flame, and one after another was 
sunk by the guns of the Royal James. At last the gallant 
struggle ended in the blaze of Sandwich’s ship; his body was 
found floating some days afterwards. Neither side could claim a 
victory, but the English had suffered most. 

The refitted fleets met again exactly a year later. Prince 
Rupert was in command ; Sir John Harman led the Red, and Sir 
Edward Spragge the Blue squadron. De Ruyter, with Bankert 
and Cornelius Van Tromp, led the Dutch, who were greatly 
inferior in force. 

For diplomatic reasons the French under D’Estrées were 
placed in the centre of the English line. Spragge in the Royal 
Prince attacked Tromp, and compelled him to shift his flag three 
times, disabling one ship after another. It was the rule in the 
fleet tactics of that time, and for many years afterwards, for the 
flagships to attack one another; and Spragge and Tromp, both 
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hard-fighting officers, little inclined to follow any leading but 
their own, seem to have regarded a general fleet action as nothing 
more than an opportunity to fight out their private and personal 
quarrel. Under such conditions it is not surprising that no 
decisive result was attained. On June 4 the fleets encountered 
again. De Ruyter had been reinforced by a few ships, and 
attacked Rupert vigorously. Again Tromp and Spragge singled 
each other out and fought another round of their long battle, 
while the rest of the fleet fought unheeded around them; and 
when darkness put an end to the struggle, Rupert retired with 
his battered ships into the Thames, while De Ruyter returned to 
his own coast, both beaten to a standstill; but the honours 
remained with De Ruyter and the less numerous fleet. 

For a year nothing was done. Each side was busy refitting 
its damaged ships and preparing for another exhausting struggle. 
Men had plenty of time to talk during those twelve months ; the 
medieval fashion of boasting was not yet gone out of favour. 
Spragge seems to have been rallied about his long and undecided 
battle with Cornelius Van Tromp; in modern parlance, he was 
chaffed about it. Stung by some gadfly about the Court, he pledged 
his word to the King that when they next met he would bring back 
Tromp, dead or alive, or he would not come back at all. 

They were practically the same flects that encountered again 
on August 11, 1673. The allies numbered sixty English and 
thirty French ships. Against them De Ruyter could bring no 
more than seventy sail; but the French had proved once and 
again their utter worthlessness as our allies. Bankert with ten 
ships was considered quite able to give the thirty Frenchmen as 
much fighting as they were likely to want. There were 2,000 
English troops embarked on Rupert’s fleet; and he and De Ruyter 
flew at one another’s throats, sixty ships against sixty. 

Spragge and Tromp commanded the two rear divisions, and at 
once devoted themselves to their personal tournament. Neither 
seems to have paid any attention to the general battle or the 
orders of their respective fleet commanders. Spragge backed his 
maintopsail to wait for Tromp, who hastened to meet him. Each 
was followed by his division ; and their captains, like seconds in a 
duel, selected each an antagonist and remained to fight him 
regardless of the commanders-in-chief, who, shrouded in smoke, 
passed away to the westward in hot action. Meanwhile Bankert 
had given D’Estrées as much fighting as he cared about for that 
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time, and, following De Ruyter, had joined him in his attack on 
Rupert. Spragge’s private battle left him no leisure to support 
his admiral; he had fallen too far astern to assist him in any 
case; so, far out of reach of the main battle, Spragge in the 
Royal Prince and Tromp in the Golden Lion fought their last 
fight together. 

There is a letter extant which was written to Colonel Sir 
Charles Lyttelton by one ‘P. B.’ (perhaps Philip Bickerstaffe), a 
lieutenant in Lyttelton’s regiment, who was with the troops in the 
Royal Prince. It was written the day after the battle. 

Tromp was well seconded by several stout ships from which not a gun was 
fired at anybody but Sir Edward, as long as they could bring any to bear on him. 
. . . Our ship was disabled sooner than any in the fleet. Sir Edward all the 
while stood fearless on the quarter deck and did not seem troubled at anything 
but that for want of wind he could not make closer fight than his enemy would 
give leave, who would not come within less than a cable’s length. 

Then Spragge shifted his flag into the St. George. ‘Van 
Tromp by this time had also tired one horse and mounted 
another.’ A comparison borrowed from the tilt-yard was curiously 
appropriate to this medieval jousting. Soon the St. George and 
the Convet were in no better condition than the Prince and the 
Lion. Spragge selected the Royal Charles for his next courser. 
‘ He called to the next ship for a boat, the St. George's boats being 
all lost before ; and stayed a little to take his flag with him, fear- 
ing lest he should find the Royal Charles unsupplied.’ The 
Dreadnought sent a boat, in which Spragge, his personal staff, 
and his flag embarked to try their fortune in a third ship; but 
shot, great and small, were flying all around the boat, on which 
the Dutch concentrated their fire. As the spray was dashed over 
them by a hailstorm of iron, the nerves of one of the party, 
already strained to breaking point in two shattered ships, gave 
way at last. ‘His little page begged with tears that the 
Dreadnought, and not that little boat, might take them to the 
Royal Charles.’ But neither in one nor the other were they fated 
to make that passage. A heavy shot struck the boat fairly, and 
with half the crew baling for their lives, they pulled back hard for 
the St. George, only a dozen lengths away; but the boat sank 
before they could reach her. Sir Edward Spragge had fought his 
last fight and kept his word. 

It is not surprising that Rupert wrote to the King after the 
action, complaining that the orders with regard to seconding one 
another had not: been observed. 
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I was left with my division and some more of my squadron in presence of 
sixty-six sail of the enemy ; the French to windward of them, in an entire body; 
and Spragge, as far as I could discern, to leeward, engaged with a few ships. . . . 
I most humbly desire your commands concerning Spragge’s place. I hope you 
will think of Holmes now the other is gone. 


Neither Holmes nor Rupert went to sea again. Holmes 
retained his office of Governor of the Isle of Wight and repre- 
sented Yarmouth and Newport, in the island, and Winchester in 
successive Parliaments until his death on November 18, 1692. 
He is represented on his tomb in Yarmouth Church by a singular 
monument. The story goes that the figure was originally 
intended for Louis the Fourteenth ; the ship in which it was con- 
veyed was captured by a cruiser within Holmes’ jurisdiction. He 
adopted the classically-costumed figure for his own monument, 
which is still to be seen, quaintly surmounted by a presentment 
of the head of Holmes himself, replacing that of the Grand 
Monarque. 

Whatever the faults of the Gentlemen Commanders may have 
been, there is no doubt that some of them could fight as well as 
any Tarpauling of them all, though they had never been trained 
to fight to the best advantage. Such menas Holmes and Spragge 
were the heirs of the old Navy, not the ancestors of the new. 
Myngs, Shovel, Harman, and the rest of the Tarpaulings were 
the precursors of Hawke and Rodney, Hood and Nelson; but the 
Gentlemen Commanders were the direct descendants of the lands- 
men captains of Elizabeth, whose controversies with the seamen 
made Francis Drake ‘mad to hear them.’ There was in the best 
of them some strain of the wild knight-errantry that carried 
Richard Grenville and the Revenge into the heart of a Spanish 
fleet, alone; some echo of the formal chivalry that led Essex to 
defy the Governor of besieged Rouen to mortal combat: ‘that he 
would make it good upon his body that his cause was more just, 
and his mistress more fair.’ They had more pride than discipline, 
more courage than conduct ; the worst of them were worse than 
useless; but the best of them knew how to fight and how to die; 
and for these sailor-like virtues may they rest in peace, whether 
by land or sea. 

W. J. FLETCHER. 
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‘A WILDERNESS OF MONKEYS, 


BEING STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND COLONIAL CHILDREN. 


Tony was a young Australian of some ten summers when first I 
made his acquaintance; a quaint little shrimp-faced youngster, 
trounced up in stiff flowered waistcoats and other refinements of 
French tailordom, but carrying a very English, or rather Scottish, 
heart beneath the linen and the starch. 

He soon evinced his British characteristics by administering 
an effective drubbing to Alphonse, a little French boy of about his 
age, who chanced to be going to Australia on the same French 
liner. 

For the first few weeks Alphonse had a very poor time. 
Towards the end of the voyage, however, hostilities appeared 
to languish; and one morning Tony and Alphonse were seen 
sauntering arm in arm along the pont. On being pressed for an 
explanation, ‘Well, you see,’ said Tony, ‘mother forbade me to 
fight any more with Alphonse. So I made peace: that was the 
next desirable thing.’ (Tony loved long words: at nine he had 
been sent for a year to school in Paris; and it had left this, 
among other marks, upon his habits.) ‘So I presented him with 
an orange that was going bad, a top that won't spin, and a ball 
with a hole in it; and Alphonse is quite delighted.’ 

It was the air with which Tony uttered this explanation— 
accompanied with a slight French accent, and the French tendency 
to retain the raised voice to the close of the sentence—that made 
it so irresistible. If, reader, you could see Tony standing there 
on the deck, with his old-mannish demeanour, his starched waist- 
coat, and his solemn brown eyes—not, however, guiltless of an 
occasional twinkle—you would forgive the young rascal as readily 
as I did. 

Tony took to his Latin readily. He had the gift of finding 
it interesting, and making it a part of his daily life. I had an 
amusing instance of this, when, supposed to be playing cricket 
with another small boy on a Melney ‘reserve,’ he was noticed 
talking to a ragged little by-standing girl. Surprised at this 
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conduct (for Tony was in the habit of judging folk entirely by 
their clothes), I asked the reason. 

‘I was only calling her “ porcella,”’ said Tony. (He had dis- 
covered from his ‘ First Steps in Latin’ that that word signified a 
‘little female pig,’ and apparently thought that a suitable occasion 
had arisen for its employment.) ‘And she said that I was a 
porcella myself. And I was informing her that, for reasons of 
gender, that was impossible.’ 

Acquisitiveness early made its appearance in Tony’s character. 
At four he put, on one occasion, the sum of sixpence into the 
plate at church, and abstracted a half-sovereign. The first news 
his mother had of the occurrence was derived from the stentorian 
tones of the churchwarden: ‘ That child, madam, has committed 
sacrilege !’ 

Alert to the world and all its interests, Tony was always ready 
to be shown the pictures in the Melney gallery. As we came out 
one day he gave expression to the thought which, no doubt, had 
long been occupying his eager mind : 

‘I wish,’ he said, ‘ that I had all those pictures.’ 

When remonstrated with, ‘I don’t mean,’ he explained, ‘ that 
I wouldn’t let the common people see them sometimes. I should 
let them see them every Wednesday afternoon.’ 

True little snob! ‘Common people,’ too—in Australia of all 
places, with compact parties of labour representatives holding the 
balance of power in every colony ! 

One year Tony was taken to the Wangaloo Picnic Race- 


_ Ineeting. Now, at this meeting there used to practise an insidious 


monkey, who, on receipt of the requisite number of shillings, drew 
from his tray a ticket which might entitle you to receive the sum 
of one pound. On the other hand, it might not. Seeing that the 
monkey’s owner got two shillings in the pound commission either 
way, he clearly did not mind who received the prize; so it all 
depended on the monkey. 

Now Tony, it appears, found some way to make friends with 
that monkey. Two young rascals, they probably understood each 
other. Be that as it may, Tony, unknown to his relatives, in- 
vested a shilling; and, after a highly speculative twenty minutes, 
walked home the proud possessor of between four and five pounds 
sterling. 

‘Were not your people cross?’ the budding bookmaker was 
asked. 
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‘ Not half so cross,’ he rejoined, ‘ as they would have been if 
I'd lost.’ 

But perhaps Tony’s finest achievement in this kind was his 
sale of a Georgian sovereign to a Melney coin-dealer. Inad- 
vertently the latter gave him an old florin among the other 
silver. 

Tony said nothing. But the next day he took the florin back 
to that coin-dealer, and sold it him for 4s. 3d.! 

But Tony’s appalling meanness must not be enlarged upon at 
the expense of his humour and his good humour. Of both he 
had abnormal stores ; bore no grudges, and would laugh at him- 
self as readily as at all the world. 

On one occasion, with a view to educating benevolent 
instincts, I was encouraging him to imagine himself the first 
Australian Emperor. What would he do? 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘in the first place I should have yow instantly 
decapitated, and your cap and gown deposed among the sacred 
relics.’ 

‘What else ?’ asked I, as well as I could for laughter. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘you needn’t bother about anything else. You 
see you've dead and buried.’ 

So was it that I never learnt the details of Tony’s ‘ platform’ 
as Emperor of Australia. 


Tim, who came to work with Tony, was a contrast to him in 
almost every way, and excelled him only in two things, artistic 
taste and speed of foot. The latter endowment was fortunate for 
Tim, proving extremely useful in the small differences that 
occasionally arose. 

Once, when Tim had been scolded for the more than medieval 
eccentricity of his spelling—‘ massacre,’ I remember, appearing 
as ‘macecure,’ and ‘ porzined’ standing for the word more usually 
spelt ‘poisoned ’—he turned his deep blue eyes thoughtfully to 
his critic : ‘ Well,’ he observed, ‘I suppose bad spelling is one of 
the peculiarisms of me.’ 

Tim deserves a whole book to himself under that title; for 
his peculiarisms were indeed peculiar, and he was withal as 
engaging a young scamp as ever wore sailor clothes—though 
without a single masculine virtue. By an odd, but not perhaps 
uncommon, instance of sex transference, he and his sister had 
changed characters. He, for all his navy trouserings, was 
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delightful little girl; she, for all her furbelows and flounces, was 
nothing more nor less than a rattling good fellow, a first-rate 
hand at any manly sport that was going. 

Tim’s one absorbing passion was a taste for ladies’ dress. 
Those wonderful eyes of his had but to cast one brief glance at a 
new lady acquaintance—one brief glance, and his mother would 
learn when he got home all about the dress :—material, style, even, 
I believe, cost, to within a penny a yard; an abnormal taste and 
an abnormal gift which suggested the vocation of man-milliner 
for him. The army was, however, chosen, as presumably the 
nearest approximation. Amid the gold braid and crimson tassels 
he will be quite at home; whether among the shots and the 
bugles—well, after all, he was only ten. 

Tony and Tim set little store by their privileges of acquaintance 
with little Melney girls. And yet Marjorie White would have 
won the heart of anyone but a schoolboy ; Marjorie with her little 
dainty ways, her gracious manner, her bright hazel eyes, a little 
Australian Puritan. 

‘Do you like “Alice in Wonderland”’? I remember asking 
when we first met. 

‘Well,’ she rejoined, ‘ you know, I used to like it;’ (her 
ladyship was ten!) ‘ but now I think it’s just a little silly ; don’t 

ou?’ 
: ‘No,’ said I, fortified by visions of Oxford dons who esteemed 
even a happy turn for a phrase of Catullus a poor set-off to a really 
apt quotation from the immortal ‘ Alice’... ‘I think “ Alice in 


_ Wonderland ” is one of the great books that one should always like.’ 


‘But surely,’ she objected ‘not great in the sense that 

William Shakespeare's plays or Sir Walter Scott's novels are 
eat.’ 

C And I learnt afterwards this was not a mere childish pose. 
Just as ‘pet Marjorie’ used to recite ‘King John’ to Scott till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, herself as moved as he; so this 
little antipodean Marjorie was never so happy as when forgotten in 
some corner of the library with ‘ Kenilworth’ or ‘Cymbeline’ to 
dream over—only half understood, no doubt ; which of us dares to 
say he more than half understands a play of Shakespeare; and 
how far are we sure what compensating insight may not be given 
to the innocent eyes of a child of genius ? 

Perhaps my brightest memory of Marjorie is when, arrayed in 
all the silken splendour and wondrous expanse of bonnet of Early 
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Victorian days, she was taking part, with a set of similarly arrayed 
maidens, in a charity children’s fancy ball at the Melney Town 
Hall. More than ever ‘ pet Marjorie’ then, more at home in the 
quaint old-world surroundings than ever she will be, perhaps, in 
modern, progressive Australia, her eyes dancing with gaiety, her 
cheeks tinged with excitement, she was yet not altogether pleased 
with the masquerading. ‘I think,’ she said to me, as if in confi- 
dence, ‘I’ve been making rather a fright of myself.’ 

Two years after I had first met this quaint and delightful 
little Australian girl, it chanced that for some weeks I came to 
give her lessons in the art of Latin. I found her, truth to tell, as 
disappointing from the schoolmaster’s point of view as she was 
enchanting from every other. With much more knowledge, even 
of Latin, than most boys of her age, she somehow contrived to use 


it to less advantage. It was as if Robinson Crusoe had been 


wrecked with twice his recorded materials, and yet had not accom- 
plished half his recorded achievements. The wit was quicker, the 
response of the bright girlish intellect to the suggestion far more 
immediate, than would have been the case with aclever boy. But 
the faculty of hazarding wise guesses on her own responsibility 
was, in large measure, denied. She had more knowledge than she 
could use ; the clever boy invariably has less. 

Almost as charming as Marjorie to remember are two little 
New Zealanders (only one of whom had reached her eighth year), 
at whose mother’s house, by great good-fortune, I once found 
myself rehearsing ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 

‘ Which is the oldest?’ I asked, as I looked at the bright-eyed 
dimple-cheeked ‘ blest pair of sirens.’ 

‘I, replied Dorothy at once. ‘And,’ she added, ‘I’m the 
prettiest, too.’ 

The addition was not made with any offensive vanity, though 
subsequent experience inclines me to doubt whether there may 
not have been a trace of coquetry in the delightful air with which 
it was delivered. Mainly it was given, and received, as a state- 
ment of fact. 

Feigning decent scepticism, however, ‘How do you know 
that ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘I can see that im the looking-glass, any 
day... . ‘But,’ she continued, ‘ Sylvie is the bravest, and does 
needlework best.’ On being pressed, she even yielded an assent 
to the suggestion that Sylvie was the nicest. But it was all said 
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in a charmingly external way, which, coming with the softest 
cheeks and the most wonderful eyes that you ever saw, laid me at 
once a slave at Dorothy’s feet. 

She soon perceived her victory, being used, no doubt, to such 
experiences ; and in a few minutes, my happily distant ‘cue’ left 
to take care of itself, she was riding me relentlessly up and down 
the pretty Dunchurch garden, her obedient horse. The ride over, 
just such another was to be given to Sylvie, who was only just less 
pretty than her more masterful and more radiant sister, a little 
‘Penserosa’ to her ‘ Allegra.’ 

Where the horse had stumbled and Dorothy rolled, there I 
found Sylvie must needs roll too. IfI had shied at the fountain 
and half-shaken Dorothy off into a water-baby, exactly a similar 
experience must happen to Sylvie. 

Presently, the resources of the front garden being exhausted, 
nothing should serve our turn but a canter round the yard at 
the back. But alack, there was a serpent in the garden, in the 
shape of a long coil of treacherous wire, to my prancing eyes 
invisible. Hence a cry, and a sad grey mark on the little white 
throat. 

No tears, though. That superior bravery of Sylvie must not 
be too apparent. 

Then came quiet, clinging Sylvie’s turn. Naturally I was 
ware of the wire this time, and ‘ducked’ copiously. But Sylvie 
was by no means pleased with this arrangement. She wanted the 
accident too, and held out her throat anxiously, like any glory- 


_ seeking martyr to executioner’s axe. ‘J shouldn’t mind,’ she 


said: ‘I’m braver than Dorothy!’ 

For my refusal to put the matter to ordeal by wire I fear 
Sylvie never quite forgave me, though the tender little soul was 
quite incapable of Dorothy’s prerogative of sudden wrath. 

This I incurred, one subsequent rehearsal, by having Sylvie, 
it seemed, more than her due time upon my knee. 

And I am sorely afraid I committed the sad offence of laughing 
at the elder sister. The pearl-shell skin flushed carmine and 
there was the prettiest of sulks; followed by a melting period. 
Then I was told I was forgiven. 

Not guiltless of the male propensity to tease, I neglected the 
proffered forgiveness, and was rewarded by the following delightful 
sentence, jewelled in tears: ‘When a person .. . says, “I for- 
give you” . . . you ought to be glad. . . Ii’s not as if I was like 
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Sylvie . . . nice always . . . When person's only nice some- 
times .. . youought . . . to take advantage of tt.’ 

Needless to say, I did take advantage of it, and for the rest of 
our brief spell of happiness the course of our true love ran very 
smooth. 

I should like to linger over Dorothy, tell of her Latin and Greek, 
her recitations of Shakespeare, her acting of child parts when 
London companies came round, and other pleasant memories ; but 
other small friends press forward for their record. Dorothy must 
only have two stories more. And one must tell how the little 
maiden, sitting shoulder-high, watching the others rehearse, 
scrambled down to say, just loud enough not to be heard, ‘Oh do 
look at Miss Brown cuddling Mr. Thompson !’ 

This was her childish expression of delight at the stage caress 
which ‘ Miss Neville’ was bestowing on ‘ her beloved Hastings,’ in 
strict accordance with the text. To avoid laughter was, of course, 
impossible. Equally impossible to avoid repeating the remark to 
‘young Marlow,’ who stood near. 

Dorothy overheard. With a puzzled expression, she turned to 
her mother, and, to the huge delight of the company, exclaimed : 
‘ Mother, I said to Mr. Rowland, ‘“ Look at Miss Brown cuddling 
Mr. Thompson,” and Mr. Rowland laughed. And he told Mr. 
Montague, and he laughed. Now what was there funny in Miss 
Brown cuddling Mr. Thompson?’ What, indeed ? 

The other anecdote also relates to the same Miss Brown, who, 
when the performance took place, was not considered (tell it not 
in Dunchurch! ) to have proved a conspicuous success. 

Dorothy’s mother was giving expression somewhat vigorously 
to this opinion, in conversation with the narrator, when Dorothy's 
severest tones interrupted :— 

‘Oh, mother,’ she said, ‘ you know you congratulated her, 

My fourth little colonial girl-friend was only four, and very 
much more matter-of-fact. 

‘ The fleas bite mea lot in the night,’ was the somewhat unpro- 
mising fashion in which she began her first conversation with me. 

‘Dear me,’ I said, ‘that is very sad.’ Then, wishing to 
administer consolation even in these trying circumstances, ‘ Do 
they do it in the daytime too?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ was the reply. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Well, thoo see, in the daytime they’s busy biting grandma.’ 
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Grandma lived in England; and this ingenious little 
Australian child-mind had combined that and the geographical 
erudition involved in knowing that it was night in England when 
it was day in Australia, to construct the highly imaginative 
picture of the Wandering Flea, ever busy, dwelling in endless 
night, hopping the world every twelve hours in pursuit of his 
laborious livelihood ! 

This natural history took place on a bright Australian hill- 
side, with the sun flaming through the gum leaves on my tiny 
companion’s sun-bonnet and golden hair. 

I expected an amusing walk, and got it. Her comments on 
men and things have sadly escaped my memory, slanting off on 
rays of laughter into the tricksy stores of that sub-conscious self 
that Professor James has done so much to make less sub-conscious. 
Two things I remember: a sad accident with a ‘bulldog ant,’ 
which bit through the little shoe, and brought a bootless paternal 
scolding ; and that by way of antidote I tried to draw her attention 
from her foot to other things by gravely assuring her that the 
sheep we saw were dogs, the dogs cats, the butterflies geese, and 
such like nonsense. 

These statements were accepted in high glee at first, in the 
fullest spirit of ‘ make-believe.’ 

But my assertion that a weary passing cart-horse was a cow 
proved too much for her. 

‘No, it isn’t,’ she said bluntly. 

‘ How do you know ?’ I asked. 

‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘it hasn’t got any milking-places !’ 


Concerning colonial schoolboys the Englishman is tempted to 
generalise. The alert, practical mind, ready to turn circum- 
stances to best advantage, full of resource and of self-confidence,— 
this was the mark of the Australian soldier on the African veldt ; 
this is the mark of the Australian schoolboy in Australian 
schools, 

The tales of heroic endurance on the part of Australian 
children lost in the trackless bush, or bitten by poisonous snakes 
when miles from home, would be incredible to those who did not 
know the Australian child; who do not realise the astonishing 
Australian absence of ‘nerves’ (despite unlimited consumption of 
tea and meat). Mites of three and four lost in the bush have 
kept up heart and life for lonely days and nights, till search 
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parties have found them, their lips stained with berries, but eyes 
unstained with tears. Solitary little boys of nine or ten, bitten 
in the hand in the depths of the ‘ back-blocks,’ have taken axe 
or knife, whichever was handy, coolly lopped off the bitten finger, 
and, binding the wound tightly in a handkerchief, ridden twenty 
or thirty miles to the nearest doctor. Incidents like this are not 
exceptional ; you can hardly take up an Australian weekly with- 
out finding their record. 

Side by side with this practical ability, lack of culture is, of 
course, often noticeable in the colonial home. This is true 
even in large centres of population, and the deficiency is some- 
times amusingly reflected in school-work. Thus a master in one 
of the best colonial grammar-schools had been expounding Keats’s 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 


‘This,’ explained one of his boys, required to reproduce his ~ 
master’s exposition for examination purposes, ‘does not mean 
going to West Australia. It means reading the great authors of 
English literature, such as Gertie, Homer, and Guy Boothby,’ 

No one would be more surprised than Mr. Boothby to find 
himself in such an august company,—maintaining the prestige 
of England amid a proportion of ‘honorary members’ almost 
worthy the traditions of the Cobden Club ! 

The Australian youngster’s self-confidence does not desert him 
in the sphere of religion. Constitutionally fearless, he looks upon 
the Supreme Power as little more than a kind of beneficent play- 
fellow ; old as the ages, but not too old to play with him. 

‘What are you doing?’ asked an Australian senator of his 
youthful son, whistling in the garden one Sunday morning, in 
the shadow of the fragrant Blue Mountains, puckering his little 
face into unwonted curves, and getting little result for much 
pains. 

‘I’m whistling to God,’ was the unabashed reply. 

‘Sh!’ ejaculated a surprised parent. 

‘Oh, he doesn’t mind,’ was the instant rejoinder. He's whist- 
ling back.’ 

Surely as pretty a fancy for the mountain echo as could 
reasonably be expected of a four-year-old ! 

Of the older colonial schoolboy, sterling common-sense. is the 
leading characteristic. In a history examination, in reply to the 
question: ‘ Had you been living then, which side would you have 
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fought for, Cavaliers or Roundheads? Give your reasons,’ I had 
the following delightful answer from one young New Zealander : 

‘I should have fought for the Roundheads. They were 
rather too fond of religion ; but that is better than being drunk.’ 

The national love of middle courses was here expressed in 
schoolboy dialect. 

The Englishman, I said above, is tempted to generalise con- 
cerning the colonial boy. It is a temptation that must not be 
yielded to too far. For, after all, they are one big family, the 
English-speaking children of the Empire, and most of my 
reminiscences from Australia or New Zealand sources could be 
matched by others drawn from nearer home. 

The child’s innocent irreverence—irreverent only to the 
irreverent—shown by the Australian senator’s heir, can be 
matched by the recent remark of a child of five, daughter of a 
master at an English public school. She had been told the story 
of the Creation. 

‘Only six days?’ she exclaimed; ‘why, it took the men a 
fortnight just to paint our house.’ 

A word of warning, in conclusion. 

Let schoolmasters beware of the innocent-looking small boy, 
English or colonial. Sometimes he is innocent. Not often. 

No one could have looked more innocent than Waterfield 
minor. Straw-haired, speedwell-eyed, nine years old, the pet of 
the school; a sight to see, strutting about the cricket-field in 
trousers three sizes too large. 

It was my lot to take his form only once a week. And it fell 
that on the last lesson-day in term, there being no fixed work 
to do, I gave them an essay to write in school on ‘My Favourite 
Book.’ 

This was Waterfield’s essay, written in a long scrawly hand, 
like reeds in a thunderstorm : 

‘ My faverit book has 367 pages. If I was to read it now and 
have it evry day mother says I would spoil it so I keep it on the 
thurd shelve of my bookase, and on Sundays wen it is wet mother 
lets me take it down and I look at the pictures and sing the litel 
songs over to myself, &e. &e. 

‘A nice little essay,’ was the magisteriai comment, and he got 
good marks. 

On the first day of next term, ‘ Well, Waterfield,’ said I in 
class, ‘ have you been reading your favourite book ?’ 

53—2 
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You should have seen the seraphic smile that passed over the 
chubby face. ‘Oh, please Sir,’ he piped in his shrill treble, ‘if 
you please, J made that up.’ 

Blessed is he that can laugh at his own discomfiture !—-a very 
precious boon to schoolmasters. 

I found that the guileless Waterfield was famed as an adept 
for ‘ making things up,’ and kept his bedfellows awake far into the 
night. 

Going with another master one evening into his dormitory, 
I was rewarded by seeing the little De Rougemont sitting up in 
his cubicle, and by hearing a fragment of the story he was 
relating : 

‘ And as I looked into Westminsstter Abbey,’ he was piping, 
‘I saw every one of the ghosstts of all the Kinggs and Queeuns, 
mar-r-rching up and down. And Queeun Elizzabeth mar-r-rched 
in frontt, just like Mr. Thorn—oh, please Sir, you won’t tell Mr. 
Thorn that I said ‘“ Just like him.”’ 

And the story was drowned in a laugh ; for Mr. Thorn was the 
master in charge of the cadets, and was noted for his military airs. 

But the worst ‘score’ surely ever registered by schoolboy at 
master’s expense was inflicted on me once by a stupid little boy 
called Riimner, a perfect little simpleton, whom none of us ever 
succeeded in teaching anything. 

He it was who closed a highly imaginative account of St. 
Paul’s life in a paper for a special Scripture prize with the remark: 
‘ after along and usefull carear Sunt Paul died, and was berried in 
Westminster Abbey.’ 

Note the self-abnegation of the apostolic character—or was it 
the examinee’s avoidance of the obvious ?—in the choice of the 
Abbey rather than of St. Paul’s. 

Riimner also it was who, when asked by another master how 
he pronounced his name—observing the modification or not— 
declared in favour of the latter. ‘But,’ he added by way of sug- 
gestion, ‘ Mr. Rowland calls me “ Rummy.” ’ 

‘ Rummy’ was in fact rather a friend of mine, and rewarded 
my friendship on one occasion with the following fragment of 
autobiography : ‘Do you know, Sir, once when I was at the Prep. 
(i.e. preparatory school) I was asked in an exam. for a short 
sketch of Oliver Cromwell. Well, I didn’t know what a short 
sketch meant. So I drew a little picture of Oliver Cromwell, 
and rubbed out a little at the bottom to make it short enough.’ 
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In examination I do not think ‘Rummy’ ever attained a 
higher mark than two, for any subject; and he never won his 
remove from any class except by a ‘charity move.’ And it was 
this little monster of stupidity that, of all others, was the chosen 
instrument of my discomfiture. 

‘Riimner,’ said I once, solemnly and sadly, after a more than 
usual display of ignorance of Latin grammar, ‘if your brain, and 
yours, and yours ’—indicating his two nearest partners in disgrace 
—‘ were put together and multiplied by fifty thousand, and placed 
in the forehead of an average flea, that flea would be looked down 
upon by all its comrades as a hopeless idiot.’ 

This far-fetched witticism was suitably rewarded. ‘ Please, 
Sir,’ said little Rummy, with an air of reverent attention, ‘do you 
mind saying that again ?’ 

If he had been the infant Solomon he could not have turned 
the tables more neatly. 

Sometimes I think ‘Rummy’ was not quite such an ass as he 
seemed. 


Percy F. Row.anp. 
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XI. CANTERBURY. 


PRESSURE of work, Mr. Editor, has prevented my sending you 
earlier an account of a visit I paid to Canterbury on the occasion 
of the Archbishop’s enthronement. We made our journey from 
Victoria Station in the ordinary way, and saw the pageant; but 
what at this distance of time chiefly lives in my memory is not 
the service in the Cathedral, which, except the procession up and 
up the many stairs from nave to presbytery with which it opened, 
was not remarkable, nor the luncheon afterwards, though this had 
its memorabilia, but the journey down and back again. In that 
respect it recalled—magnis componere parva—the famous pil- 
grimage, personally conducted by Harry Baily of the Tabard in 
Southwark, which numbered Chaucer among its members. In my 
department of the train we were all laymen but one, a balance of 
parties which, while it represented in little the true constitution 
of the Church, enabled us to discuss affairs with a good deal of 
freedom ; for we did not feel ourselves hindered by the presence 
of a single clergyman from expressing our genuine convictions to 
each other on any question of Church policy that arose ; and, as’ 
we were all members of the House of Laymen, ecclesiastical 
questions had an interest for us. Happily the clergyman in 
question did not resent our liberty of speech. On the contrary, 
he appeared to some of us to claim an even greater degree of 
liberty for himself, and it was curious to discover that he seemed 
to take the same half-amused interest in our way of looking at 
things as we were accustomed to take in that of the clergy. I 
forget how the remark arose—detached it has an air of provoca- 
tion which it had not at the time—but one of our party mentioned 
that he kept a book in which he recorded the eccentricities of 
his parson ; on which our clerical member replied that he was 
greatly interested to hear it, because he had for years kept a 
journal of the doings and sayings of his churchwardens and other 
Church laymen, for the purpose of arriving by an induction at 
what he called ‘the lay point of view.’ ‘Especially,’ he said, 
‘I have long tried to come to some appreciation of how you 
gentlemen of the laity feel towards us. I recognise that you 
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have no feelings but those of duty and affection towards the 
Church of England ; indeed, you are always telling us that you 
are the Church of England, an expression which reminds one of 
that cry which Shakespeare has put into the mouth of the mob in 
Cortolanus— The people are the city— 

the fact being, in the one case as in the other, that while un- 
doubtedly the greater part you are not the whole. But while 
loving the Church you are not over friendly to the clergy. I 
recognise that you cannot have any conscientious objection to the 
existence of a clerical order, because that order is still largely 
composed of your family connections. If your family living has 
not dwindled away to a mere pittance you still expect a son to 
take it ; and you do not infer that his doing so will affect injuriously 
either his intellect or his moral character. Wherein then lies 
our offence? I have sometimes thought it attaches to the clerical 
dress. The soldier and the lawyer keep their official dress for 
official occasions ; we, even in ordinary life, wear our coats and 
collars with a difference; and the exclamation of a well-known 
lay peer to his companion on meeting a bishop in his walking 
cassock, vulgarly called an apron, ‘ Would you go about dressed 
like that for 20,000/. a year?” points to some irritation at our 
customary habit. If that were all it might be worth while to 
drop it. It took many generations of archdeacons in medizval 
times before the English clergy could be induced to surrender the 
ordinary dress of laymen, and they would recur to it without much 
pressure. But I fear the quarrel with our dress is only a 
symptom, not the malady itself, which is, I am driven to believe, 
an instinct in the blood, inherited from savage times, and times 
indeed even more remote.’ 

As our clerical companion seemed to hesitate from fear of 
offending us we pressed him to proceed, at the same time assur- 
ing him that we at any rate cherished no animosity to his order. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘the anti-clerical feeling of which I speak 
would always be repudiated by laymen individually, and quite 
justifiably, because it could not be put into words, being indeed 
not dictated by reason; but that it is nevertheless a very real 
and operative feeling the Kenyon-Slaney clause sufficiently proves. 

‘It is, however, an instinct, below the level of reason,—these 
multitudinous actions always reveal instinct,—and I take it to be a 
survival from the feeling of the savage for his tribal medicine man. 
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The medicine man is regarded as necessary, and so he receives many 
compliments and a few presents; also he is feared as the wielder 
of supernatural powers; but he is not loved. All priesthoods, in 
every age and nation, have inherited some of this ill-feeling. In 
Protestant times, since the parson left conjuring, he is no longer 
feared, but enough of the old instinct remains to keep the class 
unpopular, even though every individual member of the class 
might be voted a good fellow. But,’ he proceeded, ‘ I think this in- 
stinct, to “ go for” us, which, for shortness, I may call the “‘ Kenyon- 
Slaney ” instinct, lies deeper yet. We have all seen, probably, how 
the sound members of a herd will “go for” a sick cow. They 
could not explain why, any more than the Kenyon-Slaney majority 
could explain their vote. But the fact is that a parson is looked 
at asa man under some disability. In old days he was not allowed 
tomarry. Even now he is not expected to hunt or shoot. More- 
over he must not use profane oaths; and if a certain type of 
story makes its appearance in the smoking-room he takes his 
leave. He is not quite, therefore, as other men are; he is a 
disabled member of the herd, a sick cow. And so the rest are 
apt to prod him with their horns; they put him on the stage in 
ridiculous situations, or they make fun of him in novels, or pass 
Kenyon-Slaney clauses. It is all a very interesting survival of 
old-world brutality, using the word in its strict sense.’ 

There was, of course, no meeting this indictment, because 
from first to last, both as to the existence of the feeling and as 
to its explanation, it was purely hypothetical. And so what reply 
there was came ina dropping fire from one and another. ‘My 
only quarrel with the clergy as a profession,’ said one, ‘is that 
they so often don’t know their business. They arrange church 
music without knowing good from bad; and they preach without 
having learned to speak. Why don’t they take lessons in oratory ?’ 
‘Simply,’ I think, ‘ because they are Englishmen,’ said the parson. 
‘You might ask the same question about barristers. Perhaps also 
want of money has something to do with it. Modern English- 
men will pay as much money as is wanted for most charitable 
objects ; but ask men to endow a training college for the clergy, 
and they shut their purses with a snap.’ ‘ My quarrel with the 
clergy,’ said another, ‘is that they want us to go to church and hear 
sermons. I once heard a learned professor say—he was a clergy- 
man too—that the notion of going to church began the ruin of 
ecclesiastical architecture, and that the ruin had been completed 
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by the notion of hearing sermons. The Greeks, who knew what 
architecture was, very wisely stayed outside their temples alto- 
gether. The medieval people at least kept their churches 
empty and spacious; we have blocked them up with pews.’ 
‘Golf,’ replied the parson, ‘with the week-end holiday to which 
it has given rise, seems likely to bring back the Hellenic golden 
age. Our churches will soon be as empty as the Parthenon. 
But I entirely agree with you that there is too much preaching of 
a very commonplace sort, and I agree that pews are anathema. 
If services were reduced to a reasonable length, and sermons con- 
fined to Lent and Advent, no seats would be required, except for 
the feeble. The modern custom of stretching out matins by 
singing the canticles to elaborate services is responsible for some 
decay of devotion. The practice was begun in order to attract, as 
if worship could ever be made attractive; and now that music 
has failed some ecclesiastics are trying the megaphone and the 
magic lantern. Church Congresses have begun to ask why 
people do not go to church; a more important question is why 
they do go.’ 

This turn of the conversation seemed to leave my lay brethren 
rather uneasy, for Englishmen do not like talking about their 
religion, upon which we have, as a rule, somewhat vague ideas. 
Presently the parson added, ‘There can be no doubt that what 
the Church of England wants is a thundering good persecution ; 
it would do it good to discover what it would go to the stake for. 
Having settled our creed, we could then settle our worship.’ By 
this time we were coming into Canterbury, to the considerable relief, 
as I think, of the majority of the party. After the function, when 
I had paid my tribute of respect to the various objects of interest 
in the town, not forgetting the Persian cat in the precincts, and 
had made my way, in a heavy shower, to the railway station, I 
caught sight of the same clergyman on the platform, and shadowed 
him until he had chosen his carriage, when I entered the same. 
However he was not moved to deliver his soul a second time. 
The only fragment of his conversation that remains in my memory 
was an outburst directed against a fellow-traveller who said that 
bishops were, as a rule,‘ over-housed ’—that the successors of the 
Apostles should not live in palaces—and that the late Archbishop 
had set a good example by selling Addington. 


You will perhaps remember (he began) a dictum of Leonardo da Vinci's, 
that living in a large house inclines you to take large views. Nothing is so 
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necessary to the English Church at the present time as large-mindedness in its 
bishops [‘ Except a persecution,’ I added mentally], and therefore it is simple 
folly at this crisis to contract their dwellings, if there is any truth in the dictum 
of the great philosopher painter. For my own part I profoundly believe it, and, 
with the assistance of Queen Anne’s Bounty, I have considerably enlarged my 
rectory house in ——shire. MoreoverI make a point of accepting every invitation 
I receive to stay in great houses, hoping thereby to extend the horizon of my 
thought. I am glad that a bishop’s house is still called a palace; there is 
something spacious in the very word ; and whenever it has been my misfortune to 
lose myself in the wandering mazes of their hospitable labyrinths I have consoled 
myself by the reflection that my loss was their gain. Why (he went on), you 
provide at vast expense open spaces in all large towns for your citizens; you 
send trainfuls of city-bred people into the country, in order that their thought 
may not be limited by four square walls; and is not a prelate deserving of as 
much consideration? No, sir; if we want our bishops to be bishops indeed we 
must not let the Ecclesiastical Commissioners yield to the parrot cry of the 
moment, and make a few thousand pounds and acheap and evanescent popularity 
for themselves by selling Lambeth, and Fulham, and Farnham, and the rest to the 
Papists or the American millionaire. 


His interlocutor was about to reply, but he cut him short. 


I know what you are about to say—that it is not Lambeth but Addington that 
has been sold, and that a new house has been provided at Canterbury. My dear sir, 
Addington was the thin end of the wedge, for Hartlebury soon followed ; and the 
planting of the new country house at Canterbury only intensifies the blunder. What 
has the metropolitan of England to do witha provincial town? He has a suffragan 
for his domestic diocese. We want our archbishops to think, and for thought they 
want quiet. If you were to rebuild the Benedictine monastery, and make the 
Archbishop abbot, as in old days, I could understand your proceeding. But do 
you expect a bishop, much more an archbishop, to be at quiet if you plant him 
down in a cathedral close and next door toa dean? You, of course, as a layman 
have the layman’s notion of a bishop ; your ideal is the type created by that good 
man Bishop Fraser at Manchester, the bishop always in evidence, always giving 
prizes or speaking on platforms, or addressing working men in the dinner hour, 
with three sermons on Sundays at different churches in the diocese, and no time 


to think. 


My impression is that the reverend gentleman in this diatribe 
did some injustice to my order. Certainly we like bishops to be 
busy men, but we attach even more weight to certain negative 
characteristics. The highest praise we give as a rule to an arch- 
bishop is that he is a man ‘with no nonsense about him.’ 
Professor Bryce, a typical layman, lays it down in an essay upon 
Archbishop Tait that ‘an archbishop must first and foremost be 
a discreet and guarded man, expressing few opinions, and those not 
extreme ones.’ That is excellently said. But moderation is not 
the only virtue of a great prelate ; still more important is it that 
he should judge by the common standards and not have interests 
and aims which are not those of the ordinary layman. Mr. Bryce 
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says ‘you must know where to find him.’ It is an unfortunate 
thing that the archbishops who have made the most mark in 
history, or at least the most noise in the history books, have been 
men of quite a different stamp, men whom it is happily incon- 
ceivable that the most ecclesiastically-minded prime minister 
would appoint to-day—such men as Dunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Becket, Stephen Langton, Arundel, Warham—whereas the arch- 
bishops dear to laymen are apt to be forgotten as soon as they 
are buried. Let me endeavour in this humble letter to rescue 
from oblivion, for one short month, the memory of one such arch- 
bishop, a prelate who has always seemed to me to concentrate all 
the virtues which a layman looks for in the primatial chair— 
Dr. Thomas Herring, who held the sees successively of Bangor, 
York, and Canterbury when George the Second was king. He 
was a man, take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again. For one thing he had, within the limits of the Protestant 
fold, a most catholic mind. It is said of him that ‘he abhorred 
every tendency to the Athanasian controversy.’ When a clamour 
followed the publication of Hume’s history on the ground of its 
free-thinking opinions, he wrote to him not to be discouraged. 
With Dissenters he was on the easiest terms, being willing to 
revise the Articles in their interest, and to interchange pulpits, as 
the first step to their comprehension in the national Church. 

I think it happy (he wrote to his brother) that I am called to this high station 
at atime when spite, and rancour, and narrowness of spirit are out of countenance, 
when we breathe the benign and comfortable air of liberty and toleration, and 


the teachers of our common religion make it their business to extend its essential 
influence and join in supporting its true interest and honour. 


His epitaph is thus written by his friend Dr. Jortin, the well- 
known author of the life of Erasmus :— 

He had piety without superstition, and moderation without meanness ; an open 
and liberal way of thinking, and a constant attachment to the cause of sober and 


national liberty, both civil and religious. Thus he lived and died, and few men 
ever passed through this malevolent world better beloved or less censured than he. 


A recent publication of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
contains a series of letters from the Archbishop which will be new 
to the world, as they are now first printed from the originals in 
the Canterbury archives; and I give some extracts here because, 
apart from their intrinsic interest and that of their subject, they 
illustrate Jortin’s fine epitaph and shed light upon the character 
which, as I have said, I regard as, from a layman’s point of 
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view, that of an ideal archbishop. The letters concern a proposal 
for the translation of St. Anselm’s remains to Aosta. 


i. Archbishop Herring to the Dean of Canterbury. 


Dear Mr. Dean,—I had a Request communicated to me to Day of a very 
singular Nature: and it comes from the Ambassador of a great Catholic Prince, 
Arch Bishop Anselm, it seems, lies buried in our Cathedral, and the King of 
Sardinia has a great Desire to be possess’d of his Bones, or Dust & Coffin. It 
seems he was of the Country of Oost, the Bishop of which has put this Desire 
into the King’s Head, who, by the by, is a most prodigious Bigot, and in a late 
Dispute with Geneva gave up Territory toredeem an old Church. You will please 
to consider this Request with your Friends, but not yet capitularly. You will 
believe I have no great Scruples on this Head, but if I had I would get rid of 
them all if the parting with the rotten Remains of a Rebel to his King, a Slave to 
the Popedom, & an Enemy to the married Clergy (all this Anselm was) would 
purchase Ease and Indulgence to one living Protestant. It is believed, that a 
Condescension in this Busines may facilitate the way of doing it to thousands, 
I think it is worth the Experiment, & really for this End I should make no 
Conscience of palming on the Simpletons any other old Bishop with the Name - 


of Anselm. 
your affectionate Friend 


LAMBETH HOUSE, T, CANT. 
Dec. 23, 1752. 
ii. The same to the same. 


Dear Mr. Dean,—Count Perron has been with me just now, and signified his 
Master the K of Sardinia’s request as to the Coffinand Bones of ArchBp Anselm. 
The Count is desirous to apply to the Dean & Chapter of Canterbury in the 
most respectful Manner, and most agreeable to them. Upon which Subject I 
told him I would consult you. The Count intimated that if any Thing is found 
and removal made, it will be necessary for him to be upon the Spot an ocular 
Witness in order to testify in the most authenticall Manner the reality of this 
pretious Deposit. 

I suppose the old Tomb has ponderous & marble Jaws so that it will make some 
noise to effect this important Work, but be sure you have no Protestant Virgers 
that can look upon this as Diana of the Ephesians. This you will consider. 
I have said nothing to the Count, but declared your and my Readiness. 

yr affect Friend. 
LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Jan. 6, 1753. 


iii. SS. to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


May it please your Grace,—I should have sooner acknowledg’d the Receit of 
your Grace’s appointment of me to preach at Whitehall Mar. 30, which Duty 
I shall be careful to attend, but that the Dean has this Day or two taken up my 
Thought with two Letters of your Grace’s concerning ABp Anselm. I went yester- 
day morning by his order with four Letters to the Prebendaries, to ask them to 
meet the Dean capitularly to agree to a search. But Dt Holcombe D* Ayerd and 
D' Walwyn are confined at Home by Indispositions, that We cannot at present 
meet in any one Place. The Dean told me just now, that He intended to write 
to your Grace to have the Affair a little deferred. 

As this will occasion some stop in the proceeding, I beg your Grace will give 
me leave to submit to your Grace what, I think, I find concerning Anselm. 
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[Here follows an account of his several burials and translations. ] 

And surely this new Shrine, and its Contents as Becket’s shrine, St. Dunstan’s 
and all the other Shrines were disposed of at the Reformation. 

I sh¢ hence think it unpracticable to find Anselm’s Coffin, Dust, or Bones. 

I have examin’d his Chapel, there is no appearance of any Stone or Monu- 
ment that can be thought to concern him, nor in the Undercroft beneath it. 

All this I hinted to the Dean and took the Liberty to say further, that I feared 
our undercroft had since the Reformation been in so neglected a State, that 
I could not say even that it could be desirable to have a foreign Personage in 
high character take the offence at our Manner of using it, which his coming 
to have an ocular Inspection and Examination of it would surely give One of his 
Communion, 

Thus far I have gone with the Dean: I said no more for he seem’d not 
pleas’d with me—but I am prompted to venture to offer to your Grace’s Inspection 
what was further on my Mind. 

Whether, tho’ I think I am sure it cannot be found, the searching for, to 
authenticate in the manner designed, one who was canoniz’d, had his altars, and 
his Day of service, I think it was the 23 of May, may not be considered ina 
further view than that of looking for the Remains of an old ABp only to be 
removed, & be deposited in his Native Country. 

I hope I do not offend your Grace herein, & would humbly beg my perhaps 
very injudicious sentiment may be confined only to your Grace’s favourable 
Thoughts of me, for I should not desire to venture it the censure of any one 
more severe than I am sure your Grace will be to me. 

Iam 
May it please your Grace 
with the greatest sincerity of Duty 
your Grace’s 
most obedient 
and most humble Servt 
8.8. 


S. S., whether he be Samuel Stedman or Samuel Shuckford, 
both of whom, as Dr. Poole tell us, were prebendaries at this date, 
has so wrapped up his ‘injudicious sentiment’ that even if his 
Grace of Canterbury penetrated his meaning it escapes us a century 
and a half later. Was he a Jacobite and High Churchman who 
had fallen on the evil days of Sir Robert Walpole, and wished to 
preserve undesecrated the tomb of a canonised saint by hinting to 
the Archbishop that even he, notwithstanding all his reputation 
for liberal ideas might fall under suspicion of papistical leanings if 
he continued the intended search? There is something in his 
remarks about the neglected state of the undercroft since the 
Reformation which favours this view; and so do the ‘ indisposi- 
tions’ of the three learned prebendaries, who were probably of the 
same way of thinking as himself, and therefore out of sympathy 
with the Dean. 

Writing in the heart of the country and far from books, I do 
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not know whether the late Dean Stanley in his ‘ Memorials of 
Canterbury’ has anything to say of the tomb of Anselm. Cer- 
tainly he would have enjoyed nothing so much as a search for 
his relics. But liberal as he was in his way of thinking—quite a 
layman’s Dean—TI feel convinced that in this matter his anti- 
quarian interests would have led him to take sides with S. S. 
rather than with the Dean’ and Archbishop. He was certainly 
proud, when at Westminster, of having in his custody the bones 
of the canonised saint Edward the Confessor, who was as much 
as Anselm ‘a Slave to the Popedom and an Enemy to the 
married Clergy ;’ but then, of course, Edward was a king, not a 
‘rebel,’ which makes a difference. Canonised saints must be 
somewhat scarce in England. Are there, in fact, any except the 
one at Westminster? Mr. Austin Taylor might ask the Home 
Secretary for a return. 

The sixth and last letter of this series is dated August 16, 1841, 
and is written from Lord Bolton to a friend at Canterbury. It 
shows the pertinacity of the Italian Church, but it throws no 
light on the character of the archbishop of the day. However it 
is worth transcribing. 


My dear Sir,—I have lately been applied to from Turin to procure some 
information respecting the remains of an archbishop of Canterbury named 
Anselm who lived under the reign of William Rufus, & who was a native of 
Piedmont. Having heard that you have become an inhabitant of the above 
named city & that you are connected with the chapter of its cathedral & 
having moreover often experienced your kind and obliging disposition I venture 
to trouble you with the request that you will ascertain for me whether the 
archbishop Anselm was buried in Canterbury Cathedral or any where in the City 
& whether the place containing his remains is separate & distinguishable in such 
a manner as to be pointed out or removed. 


It seems almost sacrilegious to speak of Canterbury and to say 
nothing about its glorious cathedral and the other ecclesiastical 
remains in the famous city. But these are matters about which 
for a layman silence is best. I was interested to see just outside 
the cathedral precincts a memorial to Christopher Marlowe, 
the dramatist. I can’t remember now what the memorial was. 
I suppose modern ecclesiastical prejudice kept it from being 
erected in the Cathedral itself. I feel sure that Archbishop 
Herring, the friend of Hume and enemy of Anselm, would not 
have kept the poor freethinking poet out in the cold if he had 
but known of his existence and his connection with Canterbury. 


URBANUS SYLVAN. 
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WHEN India was painted red on the map, the native of India 
admired the colour. When the Union Jack first fluttered 
proudly from appropriate coins de vantage throughout the 
peninsula, it fluttered over myriads of brown forms bowed in 
obeisance. Except for the dark period of the Mutiny, this state 
of submission has outwardly remained intact, having ever been 
manifested in obsequious forms, and guaranteed by fulsome 
practical proofs. A small British garrison still patrols the land, 
fearing nothing, and fearing least of all those dusky, stalwart 
comrades-in-arms who so far outnumber it. British law, British 
medicine, British inventions, British education have taken hold 
upon the people. The talwar is laid aside for the law-suit, the 
holy man’s incantation gives place to quinine, the scion of a 
house of hereditary thieves is a type-writing clerk in a Govern- 
ment office. Truly an inspiring picture of British imperialism ! 

But turn the picture. Look at it from another point. Let 
the eastern, not the western light fall upon it. Has it changed ? 
Yes, it is a different picture altogether. 

India has never been conquered. She is free, not with the 
freedom of an Anglo-Saxon colony, but with a subtle, secret inde- 
pendence of her own that eludes the naked western eye. She 
gave her land revenues, the reins of her Government, her wealth 
of flattering obeisances, and her soldiers to the alien, since with 
force at his back he demanded them; and she permits him to 
retain them, since he seems a practical mundane person likely to 
ensure prosperous Government. Into her heart, into the region 
of intimacy and close friendship, she has never let him trespass, 
and she never will. 

‘My heart,’ she says, ‘ like my women-kind, is parda-nishin. 
Into its presence shall the white man never enter.’ 

To keep the inner relations of her private life inviolate 
from the alien is more to her than sovereignty, more than outward 
autonomy. It is round her private life that she has erected her 
defences, and in manning them she is no longer the humble, 
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salaaming subject, but the fierce, proud champion of independence, 
waxing insolent and vindictive towards the stranger that ap- 
proaches. But thus fenced in she is happy; all of life that is 
worth living is within, not without those defences—her exclusive 
religions and the pleasures of home, love, and friendship. To 
these she forbids the stranger access, and while giving him neither 
love, nor intimacy, nor friendship, nor religious sympathy, seeks 
none in return. She will leave her citadel, it is true, to meet him 
in the open common land. There she hovers round him, taking 
all that she can get from him without compromising her own 
seclusion; for such practical advantages, and such alone, are 
the mess of pottage for which she has bartered her empire. Her 
sons may visit the European doctor to seek a remedy for a passing 
fever, but this doctor must not enter their houses to purge them 
of the plague. Her children may sit at the feet of the missionary 
and there suck the sweets of a lucrative education, but woe betide - 
one of them who gives heed to the tenets of a religion that 
exacts a claim of brotherhood. Her young men may serve in 
the alien’s army, and so win honours and promotions and 
rewards and grants of land, and are enjoined by her to serve their 
masters with unflinching fidelity, and to take pride in the medals 
that are pinned on their breasts, but throughout their service 
they must not eat from the sahib’s dish, nor drink from the 
sahib’s cup. 

The John Bull that first landed in India was a different 

person from his latter-day Anglo-Indian counterpart. The former 

arrived bursting with a not unkindly sense of empire, and with 
an overflowing heart that he was ready to open freely to all 
around him. One can imagine him anxious to clasp hands with 
the Brahmin across the ages. One can hear him declaring his 
readiness to ‘hobnob with the nabobs,’ and to ‘ put things on a 
friendly footing all round.’ He doubtless also felt inspired to 
‘ give the niggers a few straight tips in religion and life gener- 
ally,’ and was sure that ‘they would take it all in good part.’ 
The so-called ‘ niggers’ recoiled from him in horror. He was 
snubbed for his pains, as the Indian Mutiny and other in- 
cidents bear witness. 

Snubbed and rebuffed, John Bull changed his methods, and 
Anglo-Indian John Bull of to-day is different from his prototype. 
The bluff, genial manner is gone, gone with those plump red 
cheeks and that jolly, beer-laden stomach. A sallow reserved 
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person is in his place, who has developed a proud hauteur of his 
own, as a set-off against the’ aloofness of the native. He no 
longer proffers his brotherly love, for the love of a white man has 
not proved acceptable, and to reiterate the once spurned offer 
would be more than human, and less than diplomatic. The key- 
note of his present attitude is a dignified reserve. 

This was a natural reaction, for who does not turn proud and 
distant when his friendly advances have been rejected? His 
new attitude, however, might have been but a passing phase, had 
it not transpired that, generally speaking, in the eyes of the natives 
it was becoming to him. For when they realised this distant 
hauteur of the ‘sahib-log’ now newly acquired, they saw in it a 
likeness to the proud ways of their own Eastern potentates of 
former days. In the reflected glory of such pride they had 
basked for centuries, and therefore they welcomed the semblance 
of it when it shone upon them once again. Thus encouraged, 
this attitude of dignified reserve ceased to be a passing phase of 
temperament. It became a continuous habit, an administrative 
method, a political virtue. It was no counsel of Christian perfec- 
tion, but its outcome is a workable modus vivendi. It is almost 
un-English in its aspect, and would seem offensive to good, genial 
John Bull at home; but yet it is a form of imperialism—not, it is 
true, the kindly imperialism of our colonies, but a special Anglo- 
Indian variety essential to India. 

The war of India’s inner independence is thus over. This 
_ dignified reserve on the one hand, that punctilious, unloving 
_ deference on the other, are the terms of the treaty by which 
peace has been concluded. Peace, on the whole, prevails, and 
will prevail, but here and there there is still guerrilla warfare. 
Here and there the sahib, ignoring the terms of the compact, 
tries to force his aggressive personality beyond the boundary line 
of the native’s seclusion, taking those courteous salaams for 
invitations instead of danger-signals, until once again he finds out 
his error. And here and there the malcontent, the malicious, 
the venomous among natives—and they are many—reviving the 
old feud, now carry it into the enemy’s territory. They resent 
the sahib’s attitude because of the moral power which it implies 
and sustains. And yet this dignified reserve could be dissolved 
for ever even now, if they would but let the sahib love them ; but 
this is far from their hearts. But though he must not love them, 
the contrary is still permissible ; and to make the sahib hate them 
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and be wroth with them, even though they themselves suffer 
somewhat in the process, will serve the same purpose. For the 
elements of dignified reserve will dissolve in hatred as quickly as 
in love; and whereas love ever demands love in return, hatred is 
not similarly so exacting. Thus if these malignant and venomous 
ones can make the sahib hate them while they themselves 
serenely contemplate his hatred, they are happy. They can sit 
still and smile while the sahib raves; and, though not perhaps 
themselves left entirely scatheless in minor practical details, they 
yet remain morally intact while their enemy’s moral armour is 
pierced and his blood, as it were, is spilled. 

Of this latter form of guerrilla warfare the following is an 
example. 


L 


Bhagwan Das held a contract for the supply of ghi-tins. Ghi 
is clarified butter. Two ounces of it in the day’s food lubricate 
the black man’s palate and fortify his system, so that it ranks 
high among sepoys’ field-service rations. Its chief drawback is 
that it leaks easily from the vessels that hold it—often through 
the designs of thieving sutlers, but sometimes because the vessels 
are themselves defective. Hence in all mobilisation reserves the 
ghi-tin is an article which it behoves to select with care. It 
must be made of stout metal and be carefully soldered. Bhagwan 
D&s was supplying several thousands of these tins for a large 
mobilisation store depot on the frontier. All but a few hundred 
had now been passed into store, and, with these last laid out 
beside him, he stood one morning at the gates of the depot 
awaiting the arrival of the commissariat officer, to whom they 
were to be tendered. 

Captain Arkwright, the commissariat officer, riding up, dis- 
mounted, and flung his reins carelessly to the nearest menial. 
Bhagwan salaamed with more than needful effusion, making 
a circular sweep of his hand through the air, palm upwards, till 
his finger-tips met his forehead, while his body bent low from the 
hips. The end of the officer’s cane rose just three inches, with a 
sharp jerk, in careless acknowledgment of the salutation. 

Captain Arkwright had what may be called the ‘imperial 
manner.’ He was the ‘sirkar’ personified—the proud, im- 
passionate sirkar, just in his dealings and lenient because of his 
strength. He might have held a high place in the world, but 
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such had not fallen to his lot; for Indian commissariat officers, 
though their work teems with responsibility and needs all an 
Englishman’s most sterling qualities for its proper fulfilment, are 
not among the very great in the land, being plain regimental 
officers who have transferred themselves to what is merely a 
hard-worked, moderately well-paid, and useful department, and 
about which there is none of the glamour either of military 
smartness nor yet of high civilian authority. Yet the ‘imperial 
manner’ was not wasted on Arkwright. It is useful to all who 
have official dealings with the native. 

He now began nonchalantly to look at the tins, being assisted 
by a warrant officer and a native store-keeper. Growing more 
alert, he at length selected the third from the end of the second 
row of them, and submitted it to a searching examination. The 
tins were oblong, and without separable lids, each having a round 
hole in the centre of the top, through which gh could be poured, 
and which could be afterwards closed by a tin disc soldered on to 
it. Holding up the selected tin in one hand, Arkwright felt it 
to see that it was up to sample-weight and made of stout metal. 
Afterwards he squeezed his spare hand through the hole in the 
top. This last was only an involuntary, chance, unconscious action, 
and not necessary for testing the quality of the article; but his 
fingers, while wandering aimlessly inside the tin, struck upon 
something thick and solid that was fastened on the inside against 
one of the upper ends. Revolving the tin round his hand, he 
found a similar solid mass at the other end. He then took up 
others, and made a similar and this time a deliberate examination 
of them, always with the same result. He said nothing, but 
with his usual quiet manner opened the book in which the record 
of contractors’ supplies was kept, and noted that so many ghi- 
tins had been tendered on that date and that he had rejected 
them all. 

The warrant officer and the store-keeper then accompanied 
him into the depot, where, after the latter had pointed out what 
he had just discovered outside, they all three examined the 
already accepted stock of ghi-tins now stored in the depot, to find 
that every one of them was weighted with similar fictitious 
weights in the very two places where these would be invisible to 
the eye and only accessible with difficulty to the touch. 

‘T’ve been had, Mr. Smith,’ he said. ‘I’ve been had. We've 
all been had.’ 
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The others remarked appropriately on the gravity of the 
situation, and Arkwright continued: ‘ The matter will have to be 
reported and will reflect to the credit of none of us, and to my 
credit least of all. Meanwhile get a letter written out to 
Bhagwan Das, rescinding all that remains over of his contract, 
and send it up to my office for signature.’ 

Arkwright then mounted his pony, which a store lascar had 
led after him. He passed out of the depot gates at a walk, 
thinking of the rod in pickle that awaited him when the matter 
had been reported, of that reprimand that would shortly reach 
him from his Inspector-General couched in disagreeable official 
phrases, or of that black mark against his name which might be 
recorded in some confidential pigeon-hole, and thence militate 
unceasingly against his future prospects. 


Outside the gate he passed by Bhagwan Das, still standing _ 


among his weighted ghi-tins. The latter knew that he had been 
found out, for the sahib’s fingers had felt the insides of the tins 
with an unerring systematic search. Therefore he salaamed even 
more profusely than before, with an enhanced sweep of the hand 
and with his body bent to the ground. Also he would have stayed 
the sahib and uttered sweet words and mendacious excuses in his 
ear. But Arkwright touched his mare lightly with the spurs, till 
she bounded forwards, while his cane rose those same three 
niggardly jerky inches, in due acknowledgment of the compliment, 
but in quiet rejection of further advances. 

Bhagwaén Das and Arkwright went their respective ways, and 
the hearts of both were heavy. But of the two the heart of 
Bhagwén Das was the heavier. For the captain sahib had not 
only caught him red-handed, he had not only ridden unrelent- 
ingly away to put on record against him the fraud which he had 
discovered, he had ridden away without a sign of personal 
resentment, without any loss of temper, with his dignity and his 
self-control all unimpaired. A little display of impotent rage, a few 
hot words, a vindictive menace, would have shown that the sahib 
too was at a disadvantage in the matter; but this had been 
denied to Bhagwan Das, and his heart was heavy. 
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II. 


The name of Bhagwan Das was duly removed from the list of 
local contractors, and Arkwright duly received his reprimand. 
But after a few weeks the latter let the affair weigh lightly upon 
him, and thought little of its problematical effect upon his career. 
For he was now a newly married man, and the discipline which 
he was for the present undergoing concerned matters other than 
the munitions of war. By a law of nature contraries attract each 
other, and though himself a self-controlled, seasoned, rather dull 
man of the world, he had wedded a bright, irresponsible, impulsive 
girl, who was still in her extreme youth. But though contraries 
attract each other, they are only assimilated by a painful critical 
process. 

Christmas Day fell during the crucial period of assimilation. 
The bride and bridegroom had not long returned from their honey- 
moon. There was the same undefinable feeling of Christmas in 
the air, which, with modifications according to latitude, extends 
throughout the Empire, bringing with it a feeling of jollity and 
kindness. The natives of India are affected by it, and, if of low 
degree, ask importunately for bakshish, or, if men of standing, 
offer to the ‘ sahib-log’ gifts of fruit and flowers. 

The acceptance of ddlis or baskets of fruit and flowers on 
such occasions is a concession to native etiquette, though to 
accept aught else from a native is the deadliest of sins in a 
Government official, and forbidden by stringent rules. 

Mrs. Arkwright sat alone at noon on her verandah, idling in 
the sunlight, ready for mischief. A poorly clad and uncouth 
coolie, carrying a basket on his head, entered the compound and 
diffidently approached the verandah. With eyes modestly averted 
from the mem-sahib, he salaamed and laid his burden at her feet. 
The basket contained oranges still growing from green twigs, 
sultana raisins, and ruddy apples, all lying on a bed of fresh-cut 
roses. They made a pretty sight, and the young mem-sahib, 
rising from her chair, stooped down over the basket to finger its 
contents, feeling glad that her lot had fallen in a country where 
natives paid such pretty practical compliments. 

‘ Are these for me ?’ she asked the coolie, but the latter, know- 
ing no English, only salaamed and showed a row of smiling teeth. 

As she picked up several of the roses to make a nosegay of 
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them for her dress, she gave a sudden start and then a joyful 
little scream, and, bending lower, pounced upon a small shining 
thing that lay among the flowers, and lifted it up to examine it. 

‘ Yes, it really is, it is, it is!’ she exclaimed in delight. ‘Oh, 
how lovely! Those beautiful bright big Indian turquoises! And 
it fits, too, beautifully. Oh, what a nice kind man he must be!’ 

A heavy step came along the verandah. It belonged to 
Captain Arkwright. 

‘ Hullo, little woman,’ he asked, ‘ what are you doing there ? 

‘What do you think, Charlie?’ she answered playfully, 
placing her hands behind her, and facing him. ‘No, you must 
guess, I sha’n’t tell you.’ 

A cloud gathered on his face and gave her an uneasy feeling, 
which she threw off by growing more playful still, and calling 
upon him tauntingly to guess her secret. 

He ignored her, and, turning to the coolie who had come with 
the basket, asked him in the vernacular who he was. 

‘T am,’ he answered in a hybrid tone, half Punjabi, half 
Pushtu, ‘ the servant, by your honour’s grace, of Bhagwan Das, 
the contractor.’ 

The cloud on Arkwright’s face darkened, and, turning to his 
wife, he asked her once more, and this time sharply, what she 
held in her hand. 

She was frightened by his manner, but sticking doggedly to 
her jest, refused to tell him. He again demanded the answer 
almost roughly, so that she pouted and retorted with a complaint 
at his rudeness. 

‘Give it me at once,’ he thundered, laying a heavy hand on 
her shoulder. 

Her lip trembled, and the tears filled her eyes. She disclosed 
the hidden hand, and, snatching the turquoise ring from her 
finger, she flourished it before him. 

‘That’s what it is,’ she exclaimed angrily. ‘I suppose you 
won’t let me keep it now, as you are so cross and horrid. There! 
take it, take it,’ and breaking into sobs, she flung herself through 
the doorway into the bungalow. 

Meanwhile the coolie, with downcast eyes and apologetic mien, 
stood an unwilling witness of the sahib’s domestic broil. 

To chasten for love’s sake is a divine prerogative, but is mortal 
man’s hardest task, and Arkwright, the husband of six weeks’ 
experience, was unmanned by his wife’s tears. The anger against 
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his wife had gone out of him, but there remained a fierce rage 
that had all the world for its target, and more especially the low- 
born, grimy coolie who had witnessed the recent scene, and who 
was the hireling of the villain who had tried to lure him into 
accepting an illicit present by foisting it upon his wife. 

His anger knew no bounds. His reserve, his dignity, his 
‘imperial manner’ were gone. Drawing back his arm, he flung 
the ring from him out into the road beyond the compound. He 
trampled the roses under foot and spurned the fruit. Seizing the 
basket, he brought it down with a crash on the coolie’s head, then 
clutched his shoulders and shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 
He twisted his arm till the triceps muscle was taut and tender, 
and on it he rained blows with his fist. He kicked him and 
cuffed him, and at last, his anger exhausting itself, he swung him 
round in a circle at arm’s length, releasing him with a jerk, so 
that the battered victim, flying off at a tangent, fell heavily in a 
huddled mass on to the ground. There he lay weeping and 
spent, while Arkwright stalked into his bungalow, to find home 
less happy, life less worth living for many a day to come. 


Ill. 


The coolie lifted himself painfully and crawled to the gate. 
Bending stiffly, he searched here and there for the turquoise ring 
till he found it lying in the ditch. He picked it up and pro- 
ceeded on his way. After toiling half a mile and turning at 
length down a side-road, he came upon a closed brougham to 
which were harnessed two fine Australian horses. On the box-seat 
sat a coachman dressed in weird but gaudy livery. A man 
sprang down from behind and opened the door. The coolie, en- 
tering the carriage, ordered the coachman to drive on. Cold and 
sore as he was he put on a rich coat, lined with grey fox-fur, that 
lay upon the seat, buttoning its silk-covered olivets across his 
chest. Then only, so clever had been his disguise, would it 
have been apparent that the quondam coolie was none other than 
the rich ex-contractor Bhagwan Das himself. 

He drove homewards in a reverie, reasoning to himself much as 
follows : 

‘Verily, God is great, and I am satisfied. It is true that I 
have suffered. My bones ache. Fever is upon me. My rising 
and my sitting down will for many days be difficult, and the pain 
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at the time was excessive, and is not yet wholly abated. Yet I 
am satisfied. Had I gone undisguised, it is likely that that proud 
one, seeing me, might still have restrained himself, while had I 
sent another in my place, that other would indeed have received 
the blows which fell upon me; but yet I should not have 
witnessed that which delighted my heart. For did I not go 
secretly into the sahib’s precincts and befool that bold-faced play- 
thing which he has taken to wife and for whose sake his blood 
flows so swiftly? Did I not make him angry against her, and 
see her angry also and weeping and disobedient? And did he 
not at the last entirely consume himself with rage and become 
like one that is mad, so that though he hurt me greatly in my 
body, yet is his own heart now very sore. For such wrath burns 
very deep into a sahib’s heart, consuming it like a fire, while his 
pride is withered by its heat. 

‘Thus he who treated me so proudly in that matter of the - 
ghi-tins now sits exhausted in spirit, and hides his face for shame, 
and is humbled. 

‘Verily, God is great, and I am satisfied.’ 


PoWELL MILLINGTON. 
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NORMANASTACEY.E Supply every description of 


ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
Furniture and House Re- 
quisites at the Lowest Cash 


Prices. 


A oarge Collection of Antiques. 
PAYMENTS OAN BB EXTENDED, IF DESIRED, OVBB 


ONE, TWO, OR THRBE YEARS. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


(OXFORD STREET END.) 


i 
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25 per cent. Discount for 
Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
— on the Three Years’ 

ystem. — Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76 Southampton Row! W.C. (Removed from 
40 and 42 Southampton Row.) PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
Years’ 


System, at ad- 
vantageous prices and terms.—Lists and Particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
74 & 76 Southampton Row, W.C. (Removed from 40 & 42 Southampton Row.) 


HIGHEST QUALITY PATENT 


TURKISH SATIN 
TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


In every variety 


SOFT and ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towels. DESIGN ’ 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. COLOUR 


im The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
® The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. and PRICE. 


The goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone. 


| MANUFACTURED BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Limited, MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all the Principal Drapers and Upholsterers in the World. 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


INVALIDS, 
and the 
The British Medical Journal says: 
*BenoEr’s Foon has by its excellence established a G E D a 


a reputation of its own.’ 
BENGER’S FOOD with milk forms a dainty, 


; 

j 

F 

e 
and most Sold by Chemists, 
Ea ast Infants thrive on it and delicate or aged 
persons enjoy it. &e., every where. 


ACADEMY. 
work.’ 


—‘A valuable and fitting conclusion to the great 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal Svo, 25s, net, in cloth ; 
or 82s, net, in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY 


INDEX AND EPITOME. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—‘ This newly-published INDEX 
AND EPITOME may seem a mere trifie com- 
pared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable 
piece of work. . . . As far as we have been 
able to test it this design has been so ad- 
mirably carried out as to give the work a real 
value and importance of its own.’ 


STANDARD.—‘ The appeal of the INDEX 
AND EPITOME is two-fold. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’’ will find this con=- 
venient clue of the utmost service. There are, 
however, thousands of homes where questions 
of expenditure and shelf-room block the ad- 
mission of a large and necessarily costly series 
of books, and it is certain that in such cases 
this volume will find an immediate welcome.’ 


GLOBE.—‘ An invaluable addition to the list 
of books of reference. We have had brief 
biographical dictionaries before now, but none 
at once so comprehensive, so full, and so 
accurate as this.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. — ‘Certainly the 
most remarkable volume of biographical data 
that has yet been produced. It is published 
separately, and will take its place as an in- 
dispensable aid to all who desire accuracy in 
their dealings with the facts of English litera- 
ture and history.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Some books we 
commit to the consideration of our readers 
with pleasure, some with confidence; but the 
acquisition of this work recommends itself to 
any educated man or woman, not otherwise 
provided, as something more than a duty, as a 
privilege, a certificate of English citizenship.’ 


OUTLOOK. —‘A_ complete biographical 
dictionary containing names and; references, 
to be counted literally by the thousand, 
altogether inaccessible inside the covers of any 
other single volume. The EPITOME is worthy 
of the DICTIONARY. Could greater praise be 
given?’ 


ATHENAEUM.—‘ The appearance of this 
Supplement to the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’’ puts the coping-stone upon a 
work which is justly regarded as a national 
possession. . . . We can, indeed, conceive no 
volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, literary man, the historian, and the 
journalist.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘A volume .of 
the highest practical utility. . . . We have 
tested the work by several consultations, and 
have found it answer exactly to the excellent 
plan outlined in its preface.’ 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—‘ An indepen- 
dent work of biographical reference which, in 
comprehensiveness and detail, far surpasses 
any other work of the kind.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. — ‘This final 
volume will convince every one of the Dic- 
tionary’s wonderful utility, and, indeed, 
introduce the work to many who may not be 
able to afford the original volumes.’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ This volume of the Diction- 
ary willsoon be the best thumbed of them all. 
Only long and frequent use upon particular 
occasions fully tests a book of this kind; but 
it needs no very exhaustive scrutiny to reveal 
that the EPITOME is a work well organised, 
of exact learning, and of a careful compila- 
tion. Useful in itself, it must largely enhance 
the usefulness of the Dictionary which it 
serves.’ 


DUBLIN EXPRESS.—‘ Will be veritably a 
boon and a blessing to countless students. 
It will also be found a most convenient work 
of reference by persons who, without being 
serious students, are interested in learning.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘A book of short 
biographical articles of unequalled authority 
as a collection of biographical facts and dates, 
and whose possession will be of independent 
utility whether the reader has access to the 
itself or not.’ 


PROSPECTUS: PREE PO: APPLICATION, 


“London SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 aterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 

POEMS. 3 Vo's, 

ESSAYS IN Criricism. 

EssaYs IN CRITICISM. 

AMERICAN DISCOURSES, 

LETTERS. 2 vols. 

The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, 
with an Introduction by J. W. Mackall, M.A. In 
8 volumes. 

*s* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 

POLLARD. 2 vols 
Dean Church’ 's Miscellaneous Writings. Col- 
lected Edition. 9 vols 

MISCELLANEOUS Essays, 

DANTE, and other Essays, 

St. ANSELM. | Bacon. | SPENSER. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. (Included 

in this Series by permission of Messrs. Long- 
mans & Co.) 

OccASIUNAL PaPERrs, se'ected from The Guardian, 

The Times, and The Saturday Review, 18 46-1890. 
2 vols. 

Life and Letters of Dean Church. 
his daughter, Mary C. CHuRCcH. 
Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. 

Clifford, F.R.S, Kditea by Sir LesLiz 
*PREDEMICK Third Edition. 
2 vols. 


First Series, 
Second Series. 


Edited by 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With 
Intro .uction by MOKLEY. 
MISCELLANIES, | ESSAYS. Poems. 


ENGLISH TRAITS AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

THE ConDocT oF Lire, AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

LETTERS AND SoOcIAL AIMS, 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 

ALDIS WRIGH!. 2 vols. New Edition. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny 
Kemble, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 

More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited 

by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 

Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. 

G. FRAZER, D.C.L 

Goethe's Maxims and Reflections. Translated, 

with Introduct ons, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

*.* The Scientific an Artistic Maxims were selected 
ty Professor Huxley and Lord Leizoton respectively. 
Thomas Bh ci s Collected Works in Prose 

and Verse. Euited by bpMUND GossE. 
PvEMS, JOURNALS, AND EsSAyYs. 
LETTERS. 2 vols. 
NOTES ON ARJSTOPHANES AND PLATO, 
J. R. Green’s Works. 
HiIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLe. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 
THE CONQUEST OF H#NGLAND. 2 vols. 
STRAY SruDIEs FROM ENGLAND AND 
OXFORD STuDIks. 
Guesses at Truth. By Two Baroruers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary 
Pieces. By FREDEKIC HARRISON. 

Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 
and Translations ot MaUricE HEWLETT. Third 
Edition, revised. 

Poems of Thomas Hood. 
Vol. I. SkRIoUS PorMs. 
Vol. Il. Porm; of Wir AND Humour. 

R. H. Hutton’s Colleeted Essays. 

Lirerary Essays. | THEOLOGICAL EsSAYs, 

Essays ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 

CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARY THOUGHY AND 

THINKERS. 2 vols. 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
Edited by his Niece, EuizaBerH M. Roscor. 


8 vols. 


2 vols. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
METHOD AND RESULTS. | DARWINIANAa. 
SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, 

SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 

SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

Homes. With Heips to the Study of Berkeley. 
MAN’s PLACE IN NATURE. 

DISCOURSES : BIOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL, 
EVOLUTION AND Eruics, and other Essays, 

The Life of Thomas Henry 
Huxley R.S. By LEONARD HUXLEY. With 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 

French Poets and Novelists. By Henry JAmgs. 

Partial Portraits. By Henry Jamgs. 

Modern Greece. By Sir Ricuanrp Jere. 

Letters of John Keats to his Family and 
Friends, Edited by SiwNEY CoLvry, 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


WESTWARD Ho! 2 vols. YEAST. 1 vol. 
ALTON LOCKE. 2 vols. Hypatis. 2 vols, 
Two YEARS AGO. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Canon AINGER, M.A, 
6 vols. 
TuHE Essays or Evia, 
PogMs, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS Essays. 
Mrs, LEICESTER’sS SCHOOL, and other Writings. 
‘TALKS FROM SHAKESPEARE, By CHARLES and 
Mary Lamp. 
THE Lerrers oF CHARLES LAMB. 2 vols. 
Life of Charles Lamb, By Canon AiNGer, M.A. 
Historical Esenys. By the late J. B, Ligxtroor, 
D.D., D.O.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, Edited, 
with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVIp 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 

John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
VOLTAIRE. l vol. | Roussgzau. 2 vols, 
DivdEROT AND T8E ENCYCLOP.EDISTS. 2 vols. 

On COM! ROMISE. 1 vol, | MISCELLANIES. 3 vols, 
Burke. 1 vol. | Srudles IN LITERATURE, 1 vol. 

Science and a Future Life, and other Essays, 
By F. W. H. Myths, M.A. 

Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A, 

Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


, Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 


y ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Oourses of 
Lectures. LECTURES AND ESSAYS 

Ecce Homo. NATURAL RELIGION. 

INTRODUCTION TO PoLIti AL SCIENCE. TwoSeries 
of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With Short Intro- 
ductions and Fvotnetes by Professor U. H. 
HERFORD. 10 vols. 

*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes 
cloth, Is. each ; roan, gilt tops, 2s each. 

Works by James Smetham. 

LETTERs. 
Works. Edited by WILLIAM Davizs. 

Life of Swift. By Sir Hesry Cram, K.C.B 
2 vols. New Editiou. 

Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 

Essays in the History of Religious Thought 
in the West. By the late Brooke Fuss 
WEsTcoTT, D.D. 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
KNIGHT. 12 vol Eaco volume contains a 
Portrait and Vignette etched by H. MANEssE, 

PogricaL Works. 8 vols, 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
JOURNALS Of DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 2 vols, 
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DAILY NEWS.—‘ Every page is interesting. These stories are gems of 


skilful craftsmanship.’ 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 


AUTHORS OF ‘A MODERN MERCENARY,’ ‘KARADAC; COUNT OF GERSAY,’ 
‘TAMMER’S DUEL,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.— These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic concentration and their vivid 

nterpretation of some of the most notable characteristics of the British race.’ 

WORLD.— The svories all reach a bigh standard. Each is distinct in outline and in character, and each is 
written in a vigorous and vivid style. They are what short stories should be—real scenes from this human comedy 
and tragedy of ours, with real men and women and no abstractions as the actors. . . . The authors have done good 
work before, and “ Roving Hearts” will assuredly enhance their reputation.’ 

DAILY EXPRESS.—‘* Roving Hearts” shows a great advance on anything K. and H. Prichard have previously 
written... . Mr. Prichard and his mother may%e warmly congratulated on the brilliant analysis of character, 
and the powers of description which they present to us.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ The reader will not have gone far before he is aware of a very distinct originality 
as well as of an excellence of workmanship which need fear few rivals, however distinguished in any particular 
line.’ 
SKETCH.—‘ The style of these short stories, the manner of telling,and the subject matter are so delightfully 
varied that this collection is especially readable.’ 

SCOTSMAN.— The tales are all short, striking, and cleverly intense.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The joint authors have got the peculiar and difficult art of the short story ina 
high degree. Variety and interest, humour and pathos, are all equally conspicuous.’ 

COURT JOURNAL.— In subject the greater part of the stories are quite unhackneyed, while many of them 
are of marked originality. . . . Without doubt “ Roving Hearts” is the most interesting volume of short stories 
that has appeared for a long time.’ ; 

COUNTRY LIFE.—* Altogether a capital bundle of tales. ... The authors have in very truth solved com- 
pletely the, to an outside spectator, inscrutable problem of collaboration ; they have the story-teller’s gift in 
common and in unity.’ ; 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— The background, be it fever-swamp or fringe of the arctic circle or raging sea, is 
always filled in with true artistic skill and feeling. . . . They are strong stories, stories of daring deeds, frequent 
peril, and great adventure, and are lit up here and there by many glimpses of pleasant humour.’ 

T. P2S WEEKLY.— The authors are undoubtedly masters of a style at once subtle and convincing.’ 

LADIES’ FIELD,.—*‘ Books like this should go a great way towards breaking down the prejudice against short 
stories among English readers. The authors have thoroughly mastered the art of treating the episode.’ 

TATLER.— Very strong and exciting stories of adventure, and there are some capital dramatic incidents.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


story.’ 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIMES.—‘ A work of art of a delightfully spontaneous description. Itis real and natural from beginning to 


SPECTATOR. A very amusing little drama. ... Altogether, the story is very pl t and satisfactory 
reading.’ 

ATHEN £UM.—‘A very bright, readable story ; nothing hangs fire from first to last... . We have not seen 
of late any novel of this class which contained so many original and withal pleasant characters, or suggested so 
strongly a dramatic instinct and imaginative power.’ 

ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE.—‘ Miss Simpson’s steps are worth following, for the novel has caught the very air 

- and likeness of a period, while the plot and characters are precise and distinct.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ The story is well constructed, and moves briskly from the first page; the plot is 
quaint and original, the treatment invariably delicate and refined. For the character-drawing, too, we have little 
but praise.’ 

LADIES’ FIELD.—‘ A good, wholesome, old-fashioned story. . . . Lady Hepzibah, a stately dame of? the old 
school, is a delicious character, and Marie, her beautiful daughter, is a sweet personality.’ 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ‘A well-written, well-told, and deeply interesting story.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.— The pretty little plot is remarkably well worked out, Marie, the heroine, acquits herself 
nobly in some distinctly trying and even startling situations, and the subordinate characters are painted with 
completeness of humoursome detail, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. . . . Decidedly Miss Simpson is @ 
find—that is to say, she is a new writer with a style and an individuality which are her own, fresh and vigorous.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘A charming bit of romance ...a very clever 


end.’ | 
S 


MESSRS. LONGMAN 8 & CO’S LIST. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS, % MA. LL LL, D.: and PRIMAL 


LAW, by J.J. ATKINSON, Bv0. 10s. 6d. net. 


%4* Mr. Atkinson's work deals with his theories as to the origins of human society, and especially as to the 
marr relation. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, and Other Essays. By the late Sir 
WILLIAM WILson Hunter, K.C.S.L, C.LE., LL.D., &c. Edited by Lady HUNTER. With an Introduction 
by FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (retired). @8¥0. 9s. net. 


#,% Uniform with the ‘ Life of Sir William Hunter’ 


AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH KENIA: the Record of an 


Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East Equatorial Africa, with an account of the Rendili and 
Burkeneji Tribes. By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a 
Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘ Mr. Arkell-Hardwick is one of the most pleasant of story-tellers, and Africa’s own witchery lurks in his ink- 
korn.’ —Palt Mall Gazette. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. China under the Allies. By 
Captain GORDON CassERLY, Indian Army. With 15 Illustrations and a Plan. 8vo. 1s, 6d. net. 
‘A most fascinating volume.’ —Nottingham Guardian. 


THE CROSSBOW : Medieval and Modern, Military and Sporting ; ite 


Construction, History, and Management, with a treatise on the Balista and Catapult of the Ancients. 
Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With 200 Illustrations and Plans, Royal 4to. 63s. net. 


OABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S ‘COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE.’ 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC- 


TORATE, 1649-1656. By SaAmvEL Rawson GARDINER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Maps. In 4 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. {Vols. 1, 2,3 ready; Vol. 4 in the press. 


*,* This work was originally planned to make 4 vols. 8vo., but only three volumes were published during the 
author's lifetime. Mr. Gardiner, however, left one more chapter ready sor publication, and this will form Chapter 
XLIX. of this Edition. 

Jt is also printed separately as a Supplement to the Library Edition. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE AND THE LEVANT, 


1810-1817. Being the Journal of C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYs COCKERELL. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad for the Year 1902. 8vo. i&s. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With Text 


descriptive of the most widely distributed and attractive of Alpine Plants. By Dr. JuLius HOFFMANN. 
Translated by E. 8. BARTON (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured Figures, from Water- 
Colour Sketches by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. By W. H. Hupson, Author of ‘ Nature in 


Downland’ &c. With 47 Illustrations from Drawings by BryaAN Hook, &c, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘ The 


Baby’s Grandmother,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By H. Riper 


HAGGARD. With 16 Illustrations by Byam SHaw. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
| IRISH RM? 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: Irish Sketches. By E. @. Somer- 
VILLE and MARTIN Ross. With 10 Illustrations by E. 2. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A volume to dispel melancholy and arouse the healthiest laughter.’—Academy. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. — 
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THREE POPULAR 6/- NOVELS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


CORNELIUS. rovrrs 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ ‘ Adam Grigson,’ &c. 


Spectator.—‘“ Cornelius” is the kind Ladies’ Field.—‘ This is real litera- 
of book to which one settles down after CORNELIU Ss. ture. ... Wecan cordially recommend it 


the ee i a _. pases with the to all readers who appreciate delicate 
conviction of a pleasant time to come. A character delineation. ... All the charac- 
book which makes one feel sorry as we FOURTH IMPRESSION. ters in the book are people one would like 


near the end to see how little remains.’ Crown Svo. 6s. to meet.’ 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ The plotis skil- 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ An ex- fully conceived and as skilfully worked 


cellent novel. ... A firm and generous out, and the characters are drawn with 
hand touches in each character deftly, CORNELIUS. considerable power and penetration. ... 
line by line, and at the end we take leave The whole story is suffused with that 
of the little company regretfully, as of a FOURTH IMPRESSION. charming fsa and gracious kindli- 


gathering of friends.’ Crown S8vo. 68. ness which have always lent attractive- 
ness to the work of this writer.’ 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ In this novel Daily Mail.—‘ This is the kind of 


Mrs. De la Pasture has given us the best feminine work which, when done well, is 
pe she has = — 2 5 “Cor- CORNELIUS. so attractive, and it is done quite well 
nelius” is a capital novel, which will not here... . The tale is charmingly told.’ 
only increase Mrs. De la Pasture’s reputa- FOURTH IMPRESSION. World.—A very entertaining novel, 
tion, but give unalloyed pleasure to many with a sound philosophy of life underlyi 
new readers.’ its bright and spirited fable,’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, auathor of «A Cardinal and his Conscience’ éc. THIRD IMPRESSION, 


Spectator.—‘A pleasant and grace- Daily News.—‘A book showing con- 
ful romance. . . . The terse simplicity of THE TRIUMPH siderable skill and cleverness.’ —- 
the author's style materially enhances OF Times. —« It is a pretty, pleasant tale, 


the pope atiertbo ge from the pe- and the definition of the “ triumph” sug- 

rusal of this interesting romance. gests a thoughtful conception of what 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ Quite as good COUNT OSTERMANN constitutes success. The climax is well 

a@ novel as “A Cardinal and his Con- THIRD IMPRESSION. kept and is satisfactory.’ 

science,” and that is to say that it is very 


i i Crown 8vo. 6s. Manchester Guardian.—‘An ex- 
cellent novel... . A firm and generous 
hand touches in each character deftly 


the weariest of novel readers.’ 
‘ line by line, and at the end we take 
Athenzum.—‘A carefully thought THE TRIUMPH leave of the little company regretfully, 
out and well-presented novel, in which OF as of a gathering of friends” 
we find ourselves at once held close 6 
by the plot and delighted with the entlew n.—‘ An ble o 
characterisation.’ COUNT OSTERMANN great fascination and genuine literary 
Punch.—*“ Cornelius” willdistinctly THIRD IMPRESSION. value... . Graham Hope has drawn the 


advance the autbor’s reputation, which refined, patient, and unobtrusively strong 
is saying a good deal since she wrote Crown Svo. 6s. diplomatist with a most nice discrimina- 


Deborah of Tod's.”’ tion.’ 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. trp impression. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, Author of ‘ The Lake of Wine’ &c. 


Punch.—‘A romance of thrilling in- A CASTLE Times.—‘It is some time since we 
terest... . The writer’s style is reminis- have read a novel so full of good matter 
cent of Thackeray in “Esmond,” of IN SPAIN. as “ A Castle in Spain” . . . The narra- 


Anthony Hope, “Q,” and in certain tive is wonderfully brisk and vivid, and 
parts of George Meredith. To get all THIRD IMPRESSION. the style distinguished.’ ; 


these authors at their best in one novel is Croun S8vo,. 6s. Daily Telegraph.—‘Mr. Bernard 
no small achievement ; yet itisa salad of Capes is a very clever romance builder. 
which the peculiarly attractive flavour He can write a stirring story, and a 
is the author’s own secret. Taken for all A CASTLE reader who begins “ A Castle in Spain” 
in all it is one of the very best romances IN SPAIN is not likely to leave it unfinished.’ 
the Baron has come across for some * Vanity Fair.—‘ Mr. Bernard Capes 
considerable time.’ THIRD IMPRESSION. __ is known now to be oneof the men bg 
‘ i ive us irring nove 
Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Capes’ style_is Crown S8vo. 6s. po shall 
amazingly vivid and audacious. His literat Castle in Spain” 


treatment is nothing if not bold. ... It 
is all fresh, vigorous, and striking ; and A CASTLE 

- we may reflect with satisfaction that the IN SPAIN 
lamp of romuee still burns.’ 


Truth.—‘ As ~ a tale as one 


he is at his best.’ 
Daily News.—‘ The story is full of 
incident. . . . There is, too, a ring and 


resonance of style that give the book a 
THIRD IMPRESSION. distinction, raising it far above the level 


would wish to read.’ Crown Svo. 6s, of the ordinary novel of adventure.’ 


- London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Now READY. A NEW WORK 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘ The Heart’s Highway,’ entitled 


THE WIND IN THE ROSE BUSH, 


And Other Stories of the Supernatural. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
JUST OUT. A NEW NOV EL. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘ John Charity,’ ‘The Shadowy Third’ &c., entitled 


THE PINCH OF PROSPERITY. 


Large c crown 8vo. 6s. 


PARIS IN °48. Letters from a Resident ‘describing the Events of the 

Revolution. By Baroness BONDE (vée RoBiNsON), Edited by Mrs. WARR. Large crown 8vo. $s. net. [Just out. 

‘Asa matter of fact they make much more exciting reading than the average novel... . They add a page to 
history.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPICAL NILE. Some 
Records of the Duties and Diversions of an Officer among Natives and Big Game during the Reoccupation of 
the Nilotic Province. By Captain C. A. Sykes, R.H.A. With a Map, and Illustrations from Photographs and 
from Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hobday, R.F.A. Square crown 8vo. 12s, net. [Just out. 


NOTES AND REMINISCENCES OF A STAFF OFFICER. 


Ohiefly relating to the Waterloo a and to St. Helena matters during the captivity of Napoleon By 

Lieut.-Col. BASIL Jackson. Edited by R. C. SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Oambridge ; Author 

of ‘Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon.’ With Map, Portraits, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. The Story of a Young Soldier. 
By T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations. Square 
8vo. 12s, net. (Just out. 
‘It is a cordial and affectionate biography.’— Times. 
‘The letters of Prince Christian Victor are from ee to end brimful of interest. ... Mr. Werren has 
performed his work as editor with discrimination and skill . ..a worthy memorial of a noble life’ —Daily Telegraph. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Biographical Essays. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.L, Author of ‘ Notes froma Diary.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
[Just out. 


‘ Altogether a most interesting, and it is a most useful, work.’—Punch. 
*. .. Most interesting volumes, part biography, part criticism, and part (most fortunately) personal remi- 
niscence, are the mature work of a man who observed very keenly the times in which he lived.’— Vanity Fair. 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., G.C.L. Autobiography and 
Letters from his Childhood until his Appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. With an Additional 
Chapter on his Parliamentary Career. By the Right Hon. Sir ARrHUR Orway. Edited by the Hon, WILLIAM 
NAPIER BRUCE. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. (Just out. 

‘One of the most interesting volumes of memoirs published in recent years.’— Vanity Fair. 
* The volumes are fascinating reading.’ — Daily. News. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, MARCHIONESS OF 1474- 


1539. A Study of the By Junta Oartwricut (Mrs. Ady), Author of Beatrice d’Este,’ 
* Madame,’ ‘ Sacharissa,’ * The Painters of Florence, &e. With I llustrations. Two vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Just out. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. books I.-VIII. Translated into 
English Verse by J. W. MackatL, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; Author of a Manual of ‘ Latin 
Literature.’ Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just out. 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY MARKET IN ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM, 1844-1900. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S., Editor of the “Dictionary of Political Economy.’ Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


The Rt. Hon. SIR JOHN GORST, P.C., M.P., writes respecting 
THE NEW NATION :—‘I cannot say anything which testifies 
more to the excellence of your book than that I read it through 
from beginning to end without any flagging of interest.’ 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, P.C., M.P., writes:—*I am 
reading it with great interest, you touch upon just the points 
which most of us here know little of.’ 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Social, Political, and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian 
Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford College, 
Oxford, &c. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BRITISH AUSTRALASIAN.—‘ Mr. Rowland is fair in presenting the Australian point of view, which he has 
gauged witha fine accuracy. . . The great problems of Australia are bandled courageously and lucidly.’ ; 

St. JAMES’s GAZETTE.—‘ A book that will repay the student of Commonwealth politics and Commonwealth life 
generally the time taken to read it. . . . Closer trade, social. and educational relations Mr. Rowland urges in order 
that Australia may for ever be bound to the Mother Country.’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘ Characterised by thoughtful fidelity to actual conditions of affairs, rather than by any personal 
prepossessions. The book should prove both instructive and interesting reading to anyone desirous of reckoning up 
the prospects of Australia.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘An Inland Ferry.’ 


AO HERO. By E. W. Hornvne, Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush,’ 
‘The Amateur Cracksman,’ ‘ Peccavi,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OvutTLook.— Each of the half-dozen characters is a clear-cut cameo, the handling of the inherently risky theme 

is admirable.’ 

DatLy Mait.— A most pleasant, readable tale, with a feeling for character.’ 

PuBLic OpINioN.—‘ Considered purely as a work of art, it has the freshness and charm of a well-executed 
miniature. ... It will be remembered and admired when many of Mr. Hornung’s previous books have been 
forgotten.’ 

DatLy Express.—‘ Rarely has Mr. Hornung written a novel more felicitous and workmanlike than “No 
Hero.” The situations are unhackneyed, and the treatment not only interesting, but fresh and amusing... . It 
is, in fact, a book that might easily attain a great success.’ 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. By M. E. Carr, Author of 
‘Love and Honour.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VANITY Fair.—‘ There is an art without artifice, a directness of appeal, and an emotional force about this 
story that mark it out among the nove's of the day.’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘In reading this tale one is irresistibly reminded of the Brontés and of Haworth Moor. Not that 
Miss Carr’s style is obtrusively imitative, or that there is even a superficial parallelism. The author is too original 
an observer and too good an artist for that.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ We have found the book such as one likes to linger over, not more from the interest of 
ee of emotion, but wholesome and unsensational—than from its attractive style and fine literary 
quality. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ The spirit of the moors and fells which gives their wilder charm to the Bronté 
novels breathes and lives again in the pages of “George Goring’s Daughters.” 1t is a striking book—indeed, as 
novels go, a very original book.’ 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By Horace G. Hurcuinson, Author 
. of ‘Little Lady Mary,’ ‘A Friend of Nelson,’ &. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

WorRLD.—‘ An admirable literary style, and a thororgb knowlédge of the period of which he writes, are two 
component parts of Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s “ Crowborough Beacon.” . . . All the ckaracters are worthy of their 
places in this unusually well-written book.’ 

Lapis’ FIELD.—‘ We can recommend this novel without any reservation as a sound piece of historical fiction. 
. » » Elsie, the central figure, is made very lovable.’ , 

TiMES,—‘ A good story is told, aud. the narrative has charm and freshness and suspended interest.’ F 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ A beautiful story, which will amply delight the reader... . The charm of the book lies 
not only in its strength, but in its freshness.’ 

Daity NEws.— The story is well told, and contains hardly a dull page.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ A highly interesting study of contrasted characters.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. By Mary Kina 

WADDINGTON. Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 

*.* M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the 

Coronation of the Czar, and the French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 1893. 

Madame Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting series of portraits and pen- 
pictures of the personages and incidents of her official life during that period. 


CHOTA NAGPORE : 3 Little-known Province of the Empire. By F. B. 
BRADLEY Birt, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., LC.S. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon, the Earl of NORTHBROOK, G.C.S.I., sometime Viceroy of India. With a Map 
and 40 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


An attractive history of an interesting but little-known district of India, at the meeting 
place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan, between Bengal and the Central 
Provinces. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED TAWAREKS. by W. J. 
HaArpDInG Kine, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Early in June. 

Records of a journey across the Sahara, in search of the most aggressive and most 
elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in photographing some of these 

Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language and history of the Berber stock inhabiting 

North Africa. 


SIR HENRY ACLAND, Bart., K;C.B. A Memoir. By J. B. 
ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814.’ With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

[Early in June. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY AFFECT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. Reprinted with Additions and Notes from the 
‘Spectator. By VIGILANS SED Aiquus. With an Introduction by J. St. Lor 
STRACHEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 
NOW READY. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘IN THE RANKS OF THE ©. I. V’ 


An Account of the cruise of yacht ‘ Dulcibella,’ being a page hitherto unwritten, but 
of vital interest to all Englishmen, in the recent history of our relations with Germany. 


MISS DORA GREENWELL M°CHESNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: an tayii of the 


British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,’ ‘RUPERT, BY 
THE GRACE OF GOD,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE SPECTATOR says: ‘Many ingredients and much skill ave 
needed for the making of pot-pourri, and Mrs. Earle is a past 
mistress of the art.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A Third Pot-Pourri. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. —‘Rarely are two successes followed in due course by a third 
success, but all those who delighted in Mrs, Earle’s two first books will eagerly welcome “A THIRD POT- 
POURRI.”’ 

QUEEN.— Altogether this “ Third Pot-pourri” may well be recommended as a volume to be read by all, 
for it can scarcely fail to please.” 

GLOB E.— ‘Just as varied ani just as interesting as its predecessors ; we are not sure that it is not even 
more varied and interesting.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘If anyone could persuade us to become vegetarians, or make the 
subject endurable to meat-eaters, it is Mrs. Earle... . We are quite sure that the average man and woman would 
be vastly the better by taking a good deal of Mrs. Earle’s prescription, and we cordially advise them to read and 
consider.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE (leading article).—‘ As pleasantly discursive as its predecessors. . . . The author 
has a message for mankind.’ 

DAILY M41I1L.— Another instalment of those delightful causeries on every variety of subject, 
addressed to the world from a Surrey garden. The book shows no falling off from its predecessors.’ 

DAILY NEWS.— Mrs. Earle’s books are the ideal companions for a summer afternoon.’ 

_ LADIES’ FIELD.— The impress of a charming personality and a cultivated mind is stamped upon 
every chapter.’ 

GENTLEWOMAN.— Mrs. Earle is a delightful writer. . . . We must hope for more POT-POURRI, for 
these volumes are a real help and consolation to an increasing number of people.’ 

DAILY TELEG RAPH.— There is almost an element of genius in the way Mrs. Earle has struck the 
personal note in what might now be called her “ Pot-Pourri Library.” All through the same skill and charm are 
manifest.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWEN'TY-SIXTH EDITION.: Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN 


With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 


Dean HOLK, in an article upon the work in the Nineteenth Century, says: ‘There is not time for further 
enjoyment of this sweet, spicy * Pot-Pourri” ; no space for further extracts from this clever and comprehensive 
book ; only for two more earnest words to the reader—-Buy it.’ 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. ion crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN 


PUNCH.— This second volume lias all the charm of the first. It is just the friendly chat of a lady pe 
has not only read books, but knows all about her kitchen, and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. 
each, sound, useful information is pleasantly conveyed.’ 


- London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
120th THOUSAND. 


LADY 


DAU 


Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN in the 
QUEEN. 


‘Julie le Breton is one of the 
best female characters in modern 
fiction. ... The book is intensely 
interesting to the very last page, 
and deals with some of the latest 
aspects of the age so intimately 
that it is full of unconscious 


portraits. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
‘Readers have rarely 
been led with such in- 
terest along the course 
of any novel.’ 


GHTER 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘The character drawing of the whole 
book is as excellent as its detailed 
episodes are natural, but its high and 
genuine merit is to have given vivid pre- 
sentations to the bundle of vehement and 
conflicting passions which constitutes 
the heroine.’ 


GLOBE. 


*We are inclined to think that on the 
whole this is the best work that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has yet given us... . 
It is a story of strong human interest ; 
it goes down into the depths of mental 
and spiritual experience; it seizes the 
attention and holds it firmly to the end.’ 


ACADEMY. 


‘Mrs. Ward writes of the things that 
matter in the inner, individual life, and 
in no former book, we think. has her 
touch been surer, or her insight into 
motive and character more searching 
and sympathetic.’ 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


‘In lightness of touch, variety of mood, 
and temperament, and ease of mood, 
this story marks Mrs. Ward’s highest 
achievement. In no other novel has she 
given so many evidences of the posses- 
sion of the original qualities of the 
novelist.’ 


London: SMITH ELDER. & CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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| DON'T LET MOTHS 
YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING'S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 


JKELLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS 
Tins 3d. 6d. & 1/< 


MEDICAL GALVANISM 


H¢s CONQUERED some of the most obstinate 
complaints after all other remedies have failed. 
ALE’S IMPROVED ELECTRIC BELTS and 
BATTERIES, for ———s next the without 
blistering or injuring the skin. These appl: are 
PERFECT GENERATORS of ELECTRICITY, and 
are most comfortablein wear. Price One Guinea. 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, LUM- 
BAGO and GOUT are speedily REMOVED by 
this Powerful Agent. 
ELECTRIC BELT and SUSPENSOR, price 42s. 
for MEN, for VARICOCELE, Nervous Debility 
and Exhaustion, Bladder Weakness, &e. 


Pamphlets Gratis, Consultations Free. 
HALE & SON, Medical Galvanists 
105 Regent St., London, W. (Close to St. James's Hall.) 


‘Eminently friendly and companionable.’—Woxr.p. 
SECOND EDITION. Small fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


DOMESTICITIES : 


LITTLE BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD IMPRESSIONS. 
By E. V. LUOAS, 


‘This little book provides light entertainment for 
idle half hours. The essays it contains are gracefully 
written ... they may well provoke the reader to think, 
They will certainly make him smile.’—SprcTaToR. 

«Mr. E. V. Lucas has “the seeing eye”; where the 
ordinary person observes only the every-day objects 
and events of life, he finds page after witty page of 
fanciful ideas. . . . “ Domesticities” is full of good 
things written in that light and airy vein in which 
Mr. Lucas excels. TELEGRAPH. 


London: SMITH, , ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘Probably the best anthology of its kind in 
existence.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 


‘ As a scientific contribution to the literary 
of Ireland of the century just died, this anthology is 
invaluable to all serious students of literature.’ 
Rev. J. O'DONOVAN, ina letter to the ‘ LEADER.” 
© A selection that gives us not merely the best of the 
pporanr s literary produce, but almost everything that 


is good.’—-NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘A charming book.’—Datty Nrws. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of 
‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre’ &c., 
and Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 
‘An entirely original and new kind of book, It 


a plot and fictiti very 
into an epistolary plan and tect to a happy con- 
clusion. But it is more than a novel, inasmuch as it 
gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming little scraps 
of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and 
flying commentary upon men and manners.’ 
GUARDIAN, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S 
‘LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.’ 


With a Photogravure Plate and 4 a 
Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
LIFE and WORK: 


Being an Abridgment Chiefly for the Use of Students 
of ‘A Life of William Shakespeare.’ 
By SIDNEY LEE, 

Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’; 
Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. 

‘Mr. Lee’s little volume can be most confidently 
recommended not only to students, but to all who wish 
to have at hand a thoroughly trustworthy work of 
reference. —DAILY NEWS, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical.’—GUuARDIAN. 


Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with aumerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GARDNER'S 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Deseription of the Means of P rving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
ies, and Emergeneies. 
e and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and 


By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 
—— : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to 
forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, post- 
free on application, containing List of Works by— 
W. M. THACKERAY. JAMES PayN. 

ROBERT BROWNING. |S. R. OROcKETT. 

Mrs. BROWNING, H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

J. A. SYMONDS, STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. | HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. | Sir A. ConAN DOYLE. 
SiR WILLIAM MuiR,K.C.S.I., GEORGE GISSING. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. |THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOHN 
LESLIE STEPHEN. | HERRING’ 

Miss THACKERAY. | HaMILTon 

THE REV. CANON PAGE | ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


ROBERTS. LEE. 
Sir A. HELPS, | Mrs. GASKELL. 
G. H. LuweEs. | THE SIsTERS BRONTE. 
W. E. Norris. THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MOLLY GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.’ 
Bawn,’ | And other Popular Writers. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 16 Waterloo Place. 
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VINOLIA SOAP 
iS perfection 


for the complexion. 


Is a most lovely lining fabric, 
possessing the beautiful Sheen 
and touch of a 
SILK SATIN, 


essential in the 
production of a Smart 
Stylish Gown where a 


SILK LINING 


is not used. 


To be had from all High-Class Drapers. 
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ROWLANDS' 


~ROWLANDS’- 
MAGASSAR 


S Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE 


ODONTO 


PREVENTIVE OF 
BALDNESS, 2s. Od. 
3 20, HATTON GARDEN 
Of all Chemists. ROWLANDS’ 
Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. | ODONTO. 
THOM SON ia) 


‘GRACIOSA’ CORSET. 


For Style and Comfort— 


THOMSON’S ‘GRACIOSA’ CORSET 


is without a rival. 

It requires no ‘breaking in.’ It is the per- 
fection of ease and comfort from the first. 

Its wonderful success is due to its merits. 
Every wearer enthusiastically recommends it. 

The hip section is made in two parts, the 
lower one overlapping the upper, thus securing 
absolute 


FREEDOM FROM BREAKAGE 
of the bones, and perfect ease in any position 


7/11 


Made in WHITE, DOVE, BLACK, 


and BROCHES. FROM 
To be had of all Drapers. If difficulty, 
send postal order direct to manufacturers, PATENTED 
mentioning this paper, and the corset will — 
REGISTERED. 


at once be sent. 


W. Ss. THOMSON & Cco., Ltd., 
HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


Cc A FO L N The CRAVEN MIXTURE 


BARRIE’S ‘ARCADIA,’ 
(THE ONLY PURE LIQUID COFFEE) 


Sample } lb., 2s. 6d. 
Produces instantly with Hot or 


Postage 3d. extra. 
Cold Milk the Most Delicious and J. J. CARRERAS, 
Sustaining Drink. 


7 WARDOUR STREET, W. 
1/- Bottle makes 15 coffee cups. 


And of all Tobaccontsts. 
APPLY TO YOUR GROVER, OR TO 


THE ‘CAFOLIN’ CO., LTD., 
20 Eastcheap, London, 'E.C,. 
(SAMPLES FREE) 
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‘A book which every reader will enjoy.’—SrkcTatos. 
Orown 8vo. 6s, 


GONFERENCES ON 
BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
By the Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. postage free. 
4 JUNE 1903 
L. 
CONTENTS. 
‘ PAGE 
Tae Prne-Puanters. By Tuomas Harpy . 721 
Baruascy oF THE Guarp. Chapters XVI.-XVIII. By 
Seton MERRIMAN . ‘ ‘ 723 
JoHN WEsLEY IN HIS Own Day. By Canon Overton, D.D. 743 
Rapium. By W. A. Suenstone, F.R.S. . . 752 
.. Serenas.’ By the Rev. H. G. D. 765 
. Prospects IN THE Proressions. X. MEDICINE . ? . 776 
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TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


| 
| 
| and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds its 
| own against all rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must needs be a good 
| thing that can withstand the immense pressure of uprising competition and yet defy 
comparison; small marvel, therefore, that with the flight of years 

| 

| 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT" 


has become known far and wide for what it is worth, one of the 
most potent, simple, and agreeable factors in maintaining health. 
IT IS THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 


Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold, 


Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


IT ASSISTS THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, AND 
_ KIDNEYS BY NATURAL MEANS, AND THUS RECTIFIES THE STOMACH 
AND MAKES THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JOY! 


| “The effect of Pe 's ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply a 
t is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 

a... —Ezamine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise 

you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Lid.,‘ FRUIT 


BALT® Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Black Handle oe eo ee 5/6 | EKropp Duplex Strop .. oe 7/6 
Ivory Handle eo Kropp Strop Paste... 6d. 
Pair, Ivory ‘in Russia |Eropp Badger Hair Shaving 
Leather Case. 21/-! Brush 6/6, 7/6 &10/6 
Wholesale : Garrett & Oo., Lonpon, W. 


DELICIOUS 


BUCHANAN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
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Sir alter Scott 


& 


The Edinburgh 
Life Office 


“Went to the Yearly Court of the Edinburgh Assurance 

‘‘ Company, to which I am one of those graceful and useless 

“ appendages called Directors Extraordinary—an extraordinary 

‘“* Director I should prove had they elected me an ordinary 

“one. There were there moneyers and great oneyers,’ men of 

“ metal—counters and discounters—sharp, grim, prudential faces 

“eyes weak with ciphering by lamp-light—men who say to gold, Be 

‘‘thou paper; and to paper, Be thou turned into fine gold. . . . My 

“reverend seigniors had expected a motion for printing their Contract, 

“ which I, as a piece of light artillery, was brought down and got into battery 

‘to oppose. I should certainly have done this on the general ground, that 

‘‘ while each person could at any time obtain sight of the Contract at a call on 

“ the Directors or Managers, it would be absurd to print it for the use of the 

“ Company, and that exposing it to the eyes of the world at large was in all 

‘ respects unnecessary, and might teach novel Companies to avail themselves 

“of our rules and calculations—if false, for the purpose of exposing our 

“¢ errors—if correct, for the purpose of improving their own schemes on our 

“ model. But my eloquence was not required, no one renewing the motion 

“ under question; so off I came, my ears still ringing with the sound of 

“thousands and tens of thousands, and my eyes dazzled with the golden 
‘‘ sleam offered by so many capitalists, 

“ Walked home with the Solicitor°—decidedly the most hopeful young 

“man of his time.”—Vide Lockhart’s “ Memoirs,” also “ Sir Walter Scott's 


Journal” (1890), vol. i. p. 48. 


1 Vide 1st King Henry IV., Act II. Scene 1. ‘‘ Gadshil/.—I am joined with . . . 


nobility and tranquillity ; burgomasters and great oneyers.” 
2 John Hope, Esq., His Majesty's Solicitor-General for Scotland, was at this meeting 


re-elected an Extraordinary Director of the Company. 


Printed by R. & R. CLARK, LIMITED, Edinburgh. 
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LAV ae 
At \ 
| Nis Writing in his Diary 
under the date 13th December 1825, says :— 
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Sir Walter Scott and The Evinburgh Life Office, 


THE Company referred to in the foregoing extract had been founded 
two years previously. It was the first of its kind established north of 
the Tweed for the prosecution of Life Assurance apart from any other 
branch of business, and it owed its formation and much of its early success 
to members of the legal profession, of which Sir Walter Scott was so 
distinguished an ornament. Sir Walter himself took an active interest 
in its affairs. His name appears again and again in the records of the 
meetings as making formal motions and as offering wise suggestion or 
shrewd counsel when difficulties arose in the management of a business 
which in those early days was perhaps but little understood. Besides 
being an Extraordinary Director he was a Policyholder in the Company 
to, what was in those days considered, a substantial amount, thus illus- 
trating by his example the appreciation of the benefits of Life Assurance 
which so many great and wise men have shown in a similar practical way. 
A reduced facsimile of Sir Walter Scott’s Policy is given on another page. - 


The Company to which the famous Romancer thus lent his support 
has made great progress since his day. By the steady development of its 
connections with the public THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has grown from small beginnings to be a solid and important institution. 


At the meeting to which the above extract relates it was reported, with 
no little gratification, that the realised funds amounted to £465,550 and 
the annual income to £15,000. 


At the Eightieth Annual Meeting, in 1903, it was reported that the 
Funds amounted to nearly £4,000,000 and the Income to nearly 
£440,000. There were then in force upwards of 20,000 Policies insuring 
(with Bonus Additions) nearly Ten Millions Sterling (after deducting 
sums reassured). At the latest actuarial investigation and valuation, in 
that year, there was found to be a Surplus or Profit for the five years 
of nearly £285,000 after providing for all liabilities. This was the means 
of further large Bonus Additions being made to the Policies—the Total 
Bonuses already declared having thus reached upwards of 42,750,000. 


The Company has also made great progress in liberalising the con- 
ditions on which Assurances are effected. Restrictions on Foreign Travel 
and Residence are in great measure removed. Valuable policies are no 
longer subject to the risk of forfeiture through omission to pay a premium. 
Claims are payable immediately on the requisite proofs being furnished, 
and not after an interval of months as formerly ; and, in general, the whole 
arrangements of the Office have been made as liberal and advantageous 
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Sir Walter Scott and The Evinburgh Life Office. 


as possible. At the same time the Rates of Premium are moderate and 
the equitable system of dividing the Profits is such as to secure very 
substantial benefits to the Assured. Participation commences from the 
outset of each Policy and the rates of Bonus increase as age advances. 
The Prospectus contains full information on all these points. 

The Company has established itself in all the important centres 
throughout the United Kingdom. Besides the Offices mentioned below 
there are Agents in nearly every town, from whom Prospectuses and all 
particulars may be had, and who will gladly aid in carrying through 
Proposals for Assurance. April 1903. 


THE NEXT BONUS DIVISION 


WILL BE MADE AS 


AT 31st DECEMBER 1907 


The Life Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


PRESIDENT 
THE Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE, K.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE RicHt Hon. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS ORDINARY DIRECTORS 
The Hon. Lorp ADAM. JAMEs MYLNE, Esq., W.S. 
The Hon. LorD STORMONTH DARLING. The Hon. THE MASTER OF POLWARTH. 
The Very Rev. Paton J. GLoac, D.D. WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, Esq., W.S. 
HAMILTON ANDREW Hotson, Esq. Sir JoHN CHEYNE, LL.D., K.C. 
James HowpDev, Esq. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq. 
The Right Honourable LoRD KINNEAR. ARCHIBALD BuRN Murpocu, Esq., W.S. 
The Honourable LorD KYLLACHY. BENJAMIN HALL BLyTH, Esq., C.E. 
The Right Hon. LorD MELVILLE. JouN RANKINE, Esq., LL.D., K.C. 
James Top-MERCER of Scotsbank, Esq. M. MONTGOMERIE BELL, Esq., W.S. 
Joun B. H. MonTcomery of Newton, Esq. | JOHN BoyD, Esq. 


MANAGER AND ACTUARY 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A. 


Secretary—T. M. GARDINER. Assistant Secretary—A. E, SPRAGUE, M.A.,, F.F.A, 


LONDON OFFICE: 11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW. . 122 ST. VINCENT STREET | DUNDEE . . 56 COMMERCIAL STREET 


MANCHESTER. . . 12 KING STREET NEWCASTLE .. 13 MOSLEY STREET 
LIVERPOOL . . . . 6 CASTLE STREET BRISTOL . . . .14 BALDWIN STREET 
BIRMINGHAM . . 16 BENNETT'S HILL CARDIFF . . . 100 ST. MARY STREET 


DUBLIN OFFICE: 55 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
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Reduced Facsimile of Policy effected by 


Str Scott, Bart. 


IN THE YEAR 1824 WITH 


Che Edinburgh Life Assurance Compann. 


TRALLY. 


effected with the Le Mésurance Company, on own Life, for the whole term of Life in the sum of | 
and hath sulscibed, of eauscd to be subscribed and deposited at thes 
Office of the said Company, date of One Thousond Eight Hundred and 
sefllog forth, amongst other things, Xa opinary and preset state of bcalth, endl Chat on that day -£2 did not excecd the age Jeary and hath pid the oP 
Cre Ke - the Dinetors of the said Company, a8 the 
Premium for such Assurance for one year from the OF Thousand Eight Hundred end Seow, 
Now hnow all men bp these presents, That aid. stall die at any time previous tothe of 
One Thousand Eight Huvdred and or in the event of living beyond the suid term, if <e —or so — Assigneca shall poy to he Directors of the mid 
Company during the Like Premivm, on ot before the —— of Thoussnl Fight Hundred and 
I ‘and on of before the same day and month in eery subscyuent Year, during the caistence of this Policy, the Copital Stock, and Funds of the said Company shall be subj 3 able to pay and make good 
to Hers, Exceutors, or Assignees, within three calendar months next after the Decease of the said. 
Aeallas ath aball have been duly certified and proved to the reasonable satisfection of the Court of Directors of the 

‘said Company, the saidsum of ounce 
the money of Great Britain, together with such. further sum or sums as may, under the Regulations of spony, have been from ti ime appropriated 
| Bonus or Adaition to this Policy,  Brovided alwang, That the Assurance licreby granted. shill ot oll times, and und@ all circumstances, be subject £0 the terms and conditions priated an the 
back of Policy, and sliall be valid only in tho. in Loaball prove ia sll respecta truc's and this Asrurance shall be void ja ease the wld 
} ——$———_—___—~ Siull go beyond the limits of Europe, or shal) enter into any actual Military or Naval service without Jeave from the Court of Direttors ; or shall Jie upon the scas, (erceyt in 
patsing from one part of dhe United Kingdom to another abd also, except in tne of peace; in » deck vessel or wteam-boat, from British to Foreign ports, between tho Texcl and Brest, or from Foreign 
ports situated as aforesaid to Dritish ports) or shall die by Suicide, Duclling, or the hands of Juss «= Bropided alpo, and it is hereby Declared to be the truc intent and meaning of these presents, 
| ‘That the Copital Stock and Funds of the said Company, for tho time being, shall alone be answerable for any demand thereupon, under or by virtue of thia Policy , and that.no Alarm or demand ander 
on by of this Policy, shal! lic egutost any person or petsons except ihe Partners of the said Company, and which Partwers shall upt. onder.any circumstances, be suljjcct or liable to such Bomand, 
| beyond the amount of hia or ber shares of thesaid Capital stock, or Funds any thing in this Policy (0 the contrary notwithstanil sreot, We, three ofthe Ondinary Directors of 


he said Company; Tiare subscribed those Presents, written (in soGirarthe mame aro tot printed), by 
1 ing to Law, vt Edinburghthe dry of “ Onc Thousand Eight Hundredend years, 


The Sum assured by this Policy was paid on the death of Sir Waiter Scott 
in the year 1832. Great improvements have since been made in the terms and 
conditions of the Policies. 
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The New Book 


AND 


The Novel Game of Skill 


About Which Everyone is Talking 


HE eagerness with which a new book is expected and taken up by the public 
depends either upon the reputation of its author or’ the attractiveness of its 
subject, and, according as the one or the other consideration is likely to prove 
the more tempting, the publisher puts forward in his announcements the name of 
the writer or the title of the book as the more important item 
A Public in the news he has to tell. ‘Who is it by?” or, “What is it 
that is weary 2hout?” are the two possible questions from which the publisher, 
ments anxiously putting the best side forward to arrest attention from 
a public tired of advertisements, must choose the one that offers 
the more striking answer. He announces “A New Book by” so and so, or, “A New 
Book about ” such and such a subject. 


The newly completed book, with which this announcement has to deal, is peculiar 
in this, that neither of the two considerations can be put before the other as conveying 
the more important piece of news. On the one hand, the author- 
Who is it By? shin of this book is such that, even though its subject matter 
ace - were the most indifferent, the news of its completion would still 
remain the most interesting announcement of tke publishing 
season ; and, on the other hand, the subject matter is of such eminent interest and 
of so great and practical importance to everyone, that the question of authorship 
might be left out of account, and still, granted the treatment of the subject matter 
were understood to be at all competent, the news that the book was completed and 
lay ready for distribution would mark a memorable occasion in the history of 
contemporary literature. But, as it is, the distinction of its authorship and the 
interest of its subject matter must be coupled together as in- 
A piece of separable in speaking of this book. On both counts it is 
— unique, for it is the outcome of the collaboration of all the great 
men of our time, and its subject is nothing less than the whole world and all that is 
in it. 

It may seem strange to preface in such terms the announcement that the latest, 
the Tenth, edition of the ENcycLop#p14 Britannica, the national work of reference, 
is just completed and published. Certainly no other work of reference could be 
described in terms that suggest that the public will be as impatient to see and to read 
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it as if it were an enthralling romance, a brilliant study in history, or a sympathetic 
biography of an interesting personality. A work of reference, it might be supposed, 
is hardly a book to be read, and read as other books are, for the sake of the author 
and the interest of the subject. But those who will take the trouble to write for the 
225 page descriptive “book of samples” (see below) containing extracts from the 
articles in the Tenth Edition of the EncycLop#p1A BrITANNICA—a good evening’s 
reading in itself, just as the ENcycLop&pIA BRITANNICA is a good lifetime’s reading 
—will understand that of all the many ways in which one might 
choose to open a description of this many-sided library, its 
intense readableness might well count as its most striking and 
characteristic quality. Even those who have learned the commendable—and with such 
a book as the EncycLop#p1a Britannica, the easily-acquired—habit of looking up 
facts, are not always in need of an immediate answer to a question, whereas everyone 
is at all times ready to read an interesting book by a great authority. The Tenth 
Edition of the ENcycLop#p1a Britannica has both qualities in the highest degree : 
it is the most interesting of libraries to read in, and it is the most authoritative 
and comprehensive library to which to refer. Therefore it is never out of use, it 
never lies idly in the house that possesses it, it is for ever paying back heavy interest 
on the money which its possessor has so wisely invested in it. — 
What does The question as to the high value of the Tenth Edition as 
it cost? an investment leads us to an entirely different consideration. If 
the consideration of the price of a commodity (and especially of a commodity’ which 
is unique) may be considered as subsidiary to the question of its value, the item of 
expense has yet to be considered by all except a highly favoured minority. And in the 
case of the newly completed edition of the national work of reference, there are certain 
very good reasons why this item should, at the very outset, be fully discussed. To 
begin with, it is obviously unreasonable to make any pretence of giving in a magazine 
advertisement a description of a work which contains the sum of 
A treasury Of jyman knowledge in thirty-five volumes written by all the most 
= mane acknowledged authorities of the day. A list of the contributions 
nowledge 
—such a detailing of chapter heads as might be effective in the 
case of the ordinary new book—would simply be an interminable catalogue of all the 
knowledge that humanity has gathered for itself. But since the Tenth Edition contains 
26,000 articles, merely physical considerations of space would suffice to prevent so 
reckless a waste of the small room at our disposal. Nor, since the contributors number 
2,000, would there be room in these pages even for the more interesting list that might 
be made of the great men who have collaborated to make the thirty-five volumes, 
The description of so vast and important a library would occupy 
A 225 page a whole book in itself. Such a book has been prepared. You 


cosa =" have only to ask (see Inquiry Form below), and you will get in 
30,000 — return a book of 225 pages supplying ample material from which 

to judge of the new edition of the ENcycLop#pIA BRITANNICA 
for yourself. In these pages, therefore, we are exonerated from the hopeless task of 
attempting any adequate description. It is enough to announce that “an undertaking 
of national importance” (as the Prime Minister described the task of bringing the 


ENcycLop£p1A BRITANNICA up to date) has been finished, that the thirty-five 
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volumes are to be had—and to be had cheap. Here is the second reason 
why, in the case of this particular new book, the question of price should be 
put forward as ithportant. Cheapness and newness are qualities which do not 
generally go together in the publishing trade. A new book, in the month of its 
publication, is generally an expensive commodity. The publisher : 
can hardly make much of its price as a recommendation, for the Novelty and 
book, if it have any success, will certainly be issued in a cheaper Se 
’ at once 
form later on. The book buyer has to pay for novelty. But 
on. behalf of the newly completed Encyctop#pia BriTaNNiIcA Zhe Times has to 
announce not merely that this new book is no more expensive because it is 
new, but that it will never be so cheap as it is to-day, when the last volume is only 
just off the press. In this case, therefore, the question of price is one that may 
well be put forward in the earliest announcements as offering to lovers of good reading 


an additional inducement of an exceptional kind. An urgent 
There is a third, and even more urgent, reasonfor bringing the reason for 
dispatch 


cheapness of the new edition of the ENcyCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA 
into prominence. Not only is the book cheaper to-day than it ever will be again, but 
also this “to-day ” can only be of short duration. While the volumes were still in the 
printers’ hands an order was given for a certain number of copies to meet the demand 
for “ advance bookings” at especially low rates. Now that the last volume has been 
issued, this preliminary offer will shortly have to be withdrawn. You should therefore 
make your inquiries at once, while there may still be time to secure one of the first set 
of copies. 

If an additional incentive to immediate action were needed it might be found in 
The Times competition, which has created so great a sensation during the past 
few weeks. 


When Zhe Zimes first announced a competition, with 93 
prizes ranging from one of £1,000 to fifty of £10, everybody Why The Times 
. Competition 
asked what had led Zhe Times to undertake such a task. The wag instituted 
answer was not far to seek. Zhe Zimes has brought up to date, 
and now offers at half-price, a library of thirty-five volumes, perfect in matter, and 
perfect in the ease with which this matter may be surveyed by the inquirer who needs 
a particular reference. What better test of these two qualities, what better 
proof of the practical merits of the book, what better method of familiarising readers 
with the use of the volumes, could be devised than this of issuing a set of questions— 
a sort of “general information paper ”—which may be answered from the pages 
of the new EncycLop@#piA BriTaNNicA? There is nothing 
surprising in the notion of such a competition. The surprising The really 
thing is to have a book to offer on which such a competition Pre oe 
can be based. For, as you will see if you write for the pamphlet @gsnpetition 
containing the rules of the competition, the questions range over 
the whole world of knowledge, and touch upon the most various subjects. The ques- 
tions are interesting in themselves, the answering of them constitutes a game of skill as 
entertaining as it is novel, the process of arriving at the answers will acquaint 
you with “the greatest book in the world,” and provide you with the best possible 
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method of proving its usefulness and interest to you individually, and you will always 
have before you the chance of winning one of the 93 prizes which 
“prize are tabulated in detail in the book of the rules. The competition, 
indeed, will show you more clearly than any words of description 


how it comes that the Tenth Edition of the national work of reference is at once the 


best of libraries to read in and the most effective of libraries to which to refer. When 
you take up one of the questions and open the index volume of over 600,000 references, 
you will realise at once how swift and easy this index makes the business of reference. 
And when you turn up the required reference on the given page, instead of finding a 

curt, and perhaps incomprehensible, statement of an isolated fact, 
a test you will find the fact given comprehensibly, in its proper connec- 

tion, as a part of the subject to which it belongs. You will find 
your fact, whatever it may be, as easily as in a dictionary ; but when you come to it, you 
will read, not the sterile shorthand of a conscientious compiler, but the very words of the 
original thinker who in the particular province of human learning or activity is 
acknowledged to be the first authority. You will, in fact, be directed to a particular 
passage in an article which, if you had opened the volume with another intention, 
you would have read through with the greatest pleasure and profit. 


This is the significance of the competition. 

But just as in the case of the book itself it was of importance to note 
that the advantage would be with those who acted at once, while the 
copies of the book could still be secured at a low price, and upon easy terms of 
small payments ; so, also, none of the advantages offered by the competition 
are worth a second thought unless you put yourself in a position to enrol 
o , yourself as a competitor, should you decide to do so, 
a ™s at once. For the list of competitors will very 
soon close. Dispatch, then, is the burden Sy POST 


of the argument. Whatever your first impression may be 
as to this new book, and the novel game of skill which THIS 
has been based upon it, you will be taking the safe TO-DAY. 
course, and insuring yourself against disappcint- 
ment, if you fill in the Inquiry Form at the THE MANAGER, 
“ The Times ” 


end of this announcement to-day. The 


required action is not Publication Dept., 


a dl a hard, it commits 125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
you to noth- 
to nothing Please send me the 225-page illustrated 


ing and it 
will put you in a position 
to judge tor yourself ‘ 
of an undertaking 


pamphlet containing specimen pages of the 
BRITANNICA, and please also send 
me full particulars of “The Times” Competition. 


of which © all 
the world NAME 
ADDRESS 
ing. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S. 


Folding Camera 


Taken in ydyoth of a second. Ivor Castle, Photo. 


Is a Light, Compact, and Efficient Hand Camera, 
which, being fitted with the rapid 


Goerz Double Anastiamat 
and Focal Plane Sbutter 


needs less light than other instruments. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
106 and 108 REGENT STREET, W., and 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 
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Foiding Camera 


is both simple to set up and work and therefore presents 
no difficulty to the amateur. The camera is adapted for 
use with plates, flat films, and daylight loading 
films: all are interchangeable and can if necessary be used with the same camera. 

The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera being fitted with the simplest and most 
reliable form of 


giving i4 

FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER 1/25th to 1/1000 
is indispensable for the photographing of objects in rapid motion, such as horses 
jumping, athletic events and sporting pictures generally. Being provided also 
with every adjustment required for the hand camera it is equally efficient for all ordin- 
ary work, ¢.g., Landscapes, Architecture, Portraiture, etc. 

This camera is also made in Stereoscopic form with which panoramic and panel 
pictures are obtainable. 


PRICES. 

}-plate, with six double dark slides and case .. £1410 0 
5x 4 ditto ditto 1515 
3-plate ditto ditto - sie 1910 
Stereoscopic, 63 x3}. ditto ditto 23 10 


Either Daik Slides, Changing Boxes, or Roll Holders can te supplied. 
Fully illustrated pamphlet and detailed price list free on application. 


Taken in y¢oath of a eecond with the Company's Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., & 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC: COMPANY’S 
Goerz Crieder 
Binoculars 


Are the Finest of Modern Field Glasses, and excel in every quality which is looked for in 
the perfect Field Glass. They are unequalled for their 


EXTREME BRILLIANCY — 
LARGE FIELD OF VIEW, — | | | 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION, 
PERFECT DEFINITION, 
COMPACTNESS, And are View as seen with the unaided eye. 
ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY CONDITION OF EYESIGHT. 


PRICES in Leather Case. 


3x (For Theatre) £6 50 
6x  (ForTheatre& Field) 7 10 
9x  (Forgeneral Fielduse) 8 15 0 


12x (For use where high 
magnification is re- 


quired) 10 0C 


The Glasses are also made in 
Monocular Form. 


A Pamphlet containing a full description 
of these Glasses will be forwarded free 


View shewing magnification obtained with the 12x on application to— 
Goerz Trieder Binocular, 


The STEREOSCOPIC GOMPANY, 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., 


and 54 Cheapside, E.C. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


5 Are the most suitable and perfect 
J Lenses for the Amateur. 
They can be obtained in several 


For COVERING POWER AND 
Anastiamat: 
cee 
series—from the fastest hand 


DEFINITION these celebrated 
lenses CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
camera lenses to extreme wide angle lenses for the specialist. The Series III. 
—a universal lens capable of the most exacting work—is especially recommended 
for both amateur and professional use. 
It should be remembered that a good lens is most essential for a hand camera, 
as the small negatives have often to be considerably enlarged. 


Taken with the Back Combination of the Goerz Double Amastigmat. 


The Stereoscopic Company's Cameras 


FITTED WITH 


Goerz Double Anastiqmat Lenses 


ARE 


THE TWIN LENS ARTIST, a camera with finder, giving full size of on £21 0 0 

THE SPORTS for 12 plates, 43x34. 15 15 0 

THE STEREO-PANORAM, a combined Stereoscopic and Panoramic. camera 26 5 0 

THE STEREO-WENO, a daylight- loading film camera .. 15 15 0 

THE AL-YISTA PANORAMIC, No. 4B 

the daylight. loading camera with fal size 
nder .. 


"ALL OTHER PATTERNS FITTED To ‘ORDER 
FULL PARTICULARS of any of the above on application. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 & 1.2% STREET. W., & 54 CHEA iPSiDe 
Sole London sonnet in The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


See Policy Accounts with the Policyholders within 
relating to Policies of all durations 


FUNDS _£16,500,000 
REVENUE . £1,700,000 


The Society being a Mutual one, 
the Whole Funds, Revenue, and Profits 


belong to the Policyholders 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


By using SUNLIGHT SOAP the clothes retain a bright 
fresh look of ‘‘newness.’’ Jt imparts a beautiful whiteness 
and adds to their durability. 

With SUNLIGHT SOAP washing is easy. Simply 
rub it on the clothes, it does the rest itself! 

NO SCRUBBING! NO BOJLING! NO TOILING! 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 
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‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


Bottled only with its own Natural Gas! 


AT THE 


APOLLINARIS SPRING, 


Rhenish Prussia. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION 1902. 


Sole Importers: 


THE APOLLINARIS C0., LIMITED, LONDON, W. 


MATCHLESS’)| 
metaL POLISH 


EVERY BRITISH HOUSEWIFE 
SHOULD POLISH ALL METALS WITH IT 


Ne: 
B T T R C 0 T 4 *‘MATCHLESS’ METAL POLISH 
is entirely made in England, and by using it you 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), support British trades. 


MANUFACTURERS : 


THE ‘MATCHLESS ’ METAL POLISH CO. LTD.LIVERPOOL 
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Lancet. 
Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London. a 


